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INERTIA & CONFUSION AFTER CHINESE LAND REFORM 


Industry is still in its swaddling clothes in China Proper, 
and it is still the peasant and the land that indirectly dominate 
events. The dynamic in the “people’s revolution” in China 
is nowhere near exhaustion yet. If the land reforms do not 
go well, if production does not rise but falls seriously, the 
response is likely to be a sharp move in the direction of col- 
lectivisation. It was this that produced the real crisis of 
the regime in Russia. A solution on such drastic lines in 
China would produce even graver consequences. 


Little is being said in Communist propaganda nowadays 
of the situation on the land following reforms. But a good 
picture has recently been given of conditions in two of the 
most famous areas in Chekiang. Earlier in the year the 
government became concerned about the nation’s food sup- 
plies. There had been a severe drought over great areas, 
as so often happens after extensive floods. The margin 
is always narrow, and Peking says nothing of how much of 
the surplus production in the North-Eastern Provinces has to 
be sent to Russia to pay for armaments and aircraft. It was 
Manchuria which saved the country during the floods and 
famines that followed one upon another during and since 
the “liberation.” In the ’twenties rolling-stock was so ill- 
used by the warlords, and so little money was available 
for repair and replacement, that transport was crippled. 
Indeed, some who were living in North China at that time 
can still remember the shock created by a series of articles 
which exposed the situation and roundly declared that the 
country was being driven “back to the barrow.” 


Even if there is a truce in Korea, and a halt is called 
to expenditure on armament which China simply cannot 
afford, much will have to be spent on railway rolling-stock 
and motor-trucks to replace the immense wastage that has 
been brought about both by continuous bombing of supply 
routes and transport and by excessive use. It was with a 
sense of urgency, therefore, that Peking called on the local 
authorities to give up the variety of other “revolutionary” 
campaigns which have been flowing into one another with 
bewildering rapidity, and to concentrate on a mass campaign 
to prevent drought where irrigation and storage of water 
were possible, and to resist its consequences by all possible 
means. 


The Ningpo District Committee of the Communist Party 
at once called off the “three-anti” campaign and sent many 
investigation teams into the countryside. What they found 
has since been published in the Communist papers, and it 
was far from reassuring. They found that the local officials 
have become lax and passive, and that some of them were 
so fed up that they had applied for transfer to other posts 
or for leave to return to their homes. Water conservancy 
plans mapped out in December have been unattended to. 
The “masses”? complained all the time, said one official. 
The only thing the local officials did about it was to start 
files of correspondence which went on and on and up and 
up. Some of them held that production anyway was a 
matter solely for the peasants and required no “leadership.” 
Many preferred to hunt down counter-revolutionaries, leaving 
supervision of production to co-operative and bank clerks. 


Among the peasants themselves there is a tendency to 
argue that production has reached its zenith and cannot be 
expected to exceed the good standard attained last year. 
Moreover, extra effort is hardly called for since river mud 
is abundant this year. Some peasants are quoted as saying 
that production will increase by itself even if they went to 
bed for two months. It is also an old saying that after a 
year of famine there is bound to be a year of abundance. 
Lazy persons, poor peasants, and hired labourers—the 
favoured children of the new dispensation—complain that 
they cannot make anything of their little plots unless they 
get loans. They appear to be pestering the middle and 
rich peasants for credits. There is even revolutionary back- 
sliding, and surveillance over landlords and reactionaries 
has slackened. Militia supposed to maintain ceaseless 
vigilance against the machinations of saboteurs have even 
been known to slip home after midnight and even to leave 
their guns at their posts. 


In Kashing the local officials have shown similar ten- 
dencies, and it would be surprising indeed if they are not 
typical of the whole of coastal China, if not of the interior. 
There is a general shortage of farm implements, draft ani- 
mals, seeds, credit, and food to carry on production. Ferti- 
lisers are more abundant, but are still below requirements, 
and in some places the shortage is acute, especially in 
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areas given over to jute and other industrial raw materials. 
The situation in regard to seeds for the spring crops is 
fairly satisfactory, but in districts which suffered from flood 
and drought last year shortage is common. In one hsien 
the shortage is estimated at 10% in rice seeds and 
15% in cotton seéds. In another hsien the shortage of rice 
seeds amounted to no less than 3.8 million catties. In some 
places the shortage was being remedied by the peasants 
exchanging their labour for seeds, buying seeds with spare 
cash, or getting them through mutual aid loans. But 
Government help is needed. 


The shortage of draft animals is general, though not 
greater than 10% on the average. Large numbers of oxen 
were slaughtered owing to the rise in the prices of beef 
and hides. The losses caused by the previous drought were 
also a consideration in doing away with the cattle. Short- 
age of farming tools is general, especially of the larger 
type. Food shortage has already become manifest owing to 
the afflictions suffered in the last year or two, which in- 
cluded not only drought and floods but also insect pests. 
In one hsien, only one-third of the families can expect to 
maintain themselves. The other two-thirds are short of food 
supplies, varying from two to five months’ needs. 


The Three-Anti campaign greatly interfered with con- 
servation and irrigation. The schemes for larger reservoirs 
remain on paper only, while the smaller projects, generally 
initiated by the masses themselves, “reflect poor leadership.” 
Nor has the work of exterminating pests been satisfactory. 


Accordingly there are demands for special measures to over- 
come the inertia and confusion in rural work. One of the 
more serious complaints is that land allotted by Govern- 
ment to poor handicraft labourers has remained uncultivated. 
Another is that no market exists for subsidiary production. 
There were no buyers for pigs or for salted and preserved 
vegetables. The poorer peasants do not have enough food 
for themselves. One case is typical. A peasant who tilled 
just over 20 mow had a bumper crop of 11,000 catties of 
grain. After the autumn harvest more than 8,000 catties 
of this had to go to the tax-collectors, and to the purchasing 
of fertilisers, farming tools, and seeds. After providing food 
for his family of six since the autumn harvest, and meeting 
other expenses, he now has no rice left. 

There are complaints of extravagance and waste, es- 
pecially on weddings and on visits to the cities. Peasants 
who fell ill could not afford to hire short-term workers 
and the land was left unattended. Loafers and riff-raff were 
tolerated and not forced to reform themselves through 
labour. Boats held by a number of families in common 
were not repaired. 

The authorities are now trying to energise the peasants’ 
representatives associations and with their help to organise 
an intensive campaign for spring cultivation and production. 
The shortages and other evils complained of are by no 
means serious. But they relate to two of the richest areas 
of this part of coastal China, and indicate how difficult con- 
ditions must be already in the less favoured parts of the 
country. 


“BASIC RECONSTRUCTION” IN CHINA 


After the quietus had been administered in various 
forms to the landlords it was announced that a new era of 
prosperity had begun. And now, after the two “anti” cam- 
paigns, the Chairman of the North-East People’s Government, 
Kao Keng, has announced that the authorities are to embark 
on large-scale construction. He told the student-workers of 
the architectural department in the North-East political 
university that they must make a good job of the task before 
them. The construction projects would start this year in 
the North-East and be extended to China Proper later—a 
Significant mode of procedure that has become typical. He 
made it clear that the “basic reconstruction tasks” to be 
carried out would produce far-reaching repercussions on the 
consolidation of national defence and the development of 
heavy industry, both of which would have first priority. 
Light industries, and the enlargement of existing industries, 
he said, would have to take second place. 


There is nothing very new about all this. It was the 
programme, even down to detail, adopted by the . Japanese 
and their Chinese supporters or puppets in the Manchoukuo 
days, when the military command dictated all policy. And 
it must be assumed that in this case, too, the programme 
of defence construction has not only the approval but the 
material co-operation both of the Soviet Far East Command 
and of the Kremlin. Obviously the equipment of new indus- 
tries, and the restoration of those built up in wartime by 
the Japanese but later despoiled by the Russians, can only 
be carried out with the willing co-operation of the Soviet. 
And it seems pretty clear that in the credits and allocations 
arranged during the protracted negotiations for the 1952 
trade agreement in Moscow, the lion’s share, if not in fact 
practically the whole share, is to go to the North-East. The 
Chinese declared that the 1952 contracts envisage a great 
expansion of trade, but they did not specifically mention 
capital equipment. It seems clear, however, that the hun- 
dreds of architectural students and builders to whom Kao 


Keng spoke are not expected to put up a lot of buildings 
with no machinery inside them. 


In the two “anti” campaigns, the bathde officials attri- 
buted almost every imaginable sin of omission and commis- 
sion to the State-owned enterprises and to private industrial- 
ists and merchants—and, for that matter to the officials them- 
selves. Now the People’s Economic Planning Committee of 
the North-East Government has issued a report claiming 
the over-fulfilment of plans and the increase of production 
by both State and public industries, despite all the charges 
of wholesale waste, corruption, & inefficiency. The total value 
of industrial production is said to have surpassed the target 
by 12.7% and showed .an increase of 24.1% over the 1950 
level, which was extremely low. Indeed, public industry did 
not really begin to move until 1951. The over-fulfilment, of 
course, “proves once more the excellence of the people’s de- 
mocratic dictatorship,’ and how bespectacled Marxist pundits, 
stooping over their dialectical studies in the quietude of 
Peking’s Western Hills, can make the wheels of industry 
run ever so much faster, and enable “the working people to 
exert inexhaustible power.” 

Private industry actually seems to have done a lot better 
than the State enterprises, for the goods it manufactured 
for Government showed an increase in value of 76.5% com- 
pared with 1950. Private industries producing for their own 
account showed an increase of 45.5%. Production of con- 
sumers’ goods rose by 29% and capital goods 22%. However, 
State and public industries were still chiefly engaged in the 
production of capital goods, which constituted 70% of their 
output. It is claimed that important achievements were 
made in industrial techniques, but it was admitted that fur- 
ther measures have to be taken before problems relating to 
production arrangements and labour organization can be 
solved. 

To the eight evils against which the Party’ have been 
campaigning for many months, have to be added the effects 
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of spring drought, autumn flood winter frost, and other 
natural calamities. Therefore, says the report, the total value 
of agricultural products was only 3% above the 1950 devel 
and actually failed to reach the set target. Grain was down 
700,000 tons—attributed not to land reforms but to natural 
disasters and industrial crops. 

The great afforestation programme—“the first project 
of the People’s Government basically to change the national 
conditions”—began with the planting of trees on 19,000 
hectares of waste land, and on 114,000 hectares in scattered 
areas. At the same time 268 nurseries were set up to grow 
the seedlings required for this modest effort to stop the slow. 
but relentless expansion of the Gobi desert eastward and 
southward. Water conservancy moved from the repair of 
dykes and the restoration of irrigated fields to basic con- 
struction and an expansional programme on a_ key-point 
basis. 

The total planted acreage of the 542 State farms in 
the North-East was 41.3% more than in 1950. These farms 
have a total acreage of 176,648 hectares—little more than 
one per cent. of the planted acreage of the whole region. 
Mechanized farming was carried out in 19 State farms with 
a total acreage of 65,000 hectares. Clearly, the amount 
of State and mechanized farming is far below the loud acclaim 
it has received from the propaganda machine and is still 
strictly experimental. Moreover, it has recently been an- 
nounced that “mechanization” will now have to be content 
with horse-drawn vehicles instead of tractors. 

The report also claims an expansion of the exchange of 
commodities between town and country, the retail co-ops show- 
ing an increase in volume of 70% in goods sold while native 
products and by-products markets rose by nearly 80%. But 
of the co-ops’ total retail business only 4% was for produc- 
tive supplies. Co-ops’ capital increased only by 15%% in 
1951 due to the problem of how to divide the profits and 
inefficiency in subscription. 

The railways transported 22% more economic supplies 
in 1951 despite the heavy demands of the “volunteers” in 
Korea. This was achieved largely by the “intense labour’ 
of the workers, the cutting down of time for the turnaround, 
loading and unloading, and greater speed. Drought and low 
water cut down inland water transport and threw heavier 
1950. Nearly half the workmen engaged in production were 
doubled. 


Basie wages were claimed to be 15.8% higher than in 
1950. Nearly half the workmen engaged in production were 
on piece-work and their earnings were 20% higher. 


Quite early in the period after the liberation of the 
North-East, much was made. of plans to mechanize agricul- 
ture in Manchuria and of the tractors and other motorized 
machinery that would be brought in to do this, especially 
on the large areas set apart as collective or State farms. 
Indeed quite a few tractors were actually supplied. But if 
the Army is to get tanks, the farmers can hardly expect to 
get tractors, and so the State farms have to be content with 
horse-drawn farm implements. These are, as a matter of 
fact, a long way ahead of the old wooden plough. Five hun- 
dred of these machines are to be supplied this year, of 
which 200 will first.be imported from abroad and the remain- 
der then manufactured in Mukden. The People’s Daily says 
the manufacture of these implements is “comparatively com- 
plex.” But the Farm Implements Works, anxious to place 
the peasants on the path of “a happy Socialist society,” used 
every means to overcome the insufficiency of mechanical 
facilities and the lack of raw materials and experience. A 
description is attached to each set of farm implements for 
the peasants’ guidance in handling and repairing them. They 
include two-wheel single and twin spade ploughs, circular. 
harrows, sowing-machines, and spading-machines. 


Peking issued a general directive to all ranks in the 
Government on February 28 calling for the establishment 
of State farms of the Soviet type in every county in China, 
“in accordance with local circumstances.” The directive ad- 
mitted that large-scale mechanized farms could not be widely 
developed for the time being, but emphasised the necessity 
for experimental State farms, which should employ modern 
farm tools and new agricultural techniques so as to make 
sure that the output of these State farms should be greater 
than that of the local private ggasants. Side by side with 
‘this, said the directive, wherever possible farm tools should 
be locally manufactured. The directive emphasised the nation- 
wide development of small mutual aid groups and the deve- 
lopment of joint stock mutual aid corporations with private 
farmlands as its shares. .The allocation of farmlands to poor 
peasants, following the persecution of landlords, is only a 
first step in the long march to State farms and the destruction 
of private holdings. 


The Communists and Prisoners of War 


Korea has again flared into first place in the headlines. 
This follows the sensational incidents in the camp at Koje 
Island, but the real difficulty hinges upon the communists’ 
refusal to recognise the determination of a large number of 
prisoners not to be repatriated. This means that out of 
169,000 prisoners now in the Allied camps over 59% would 
rather face death than return to the communist fold. A 
determination of this intensity cannot fail to make the 
world doubt whether many of the communist troops now 
serving in Korea are actually loyal to their leaders. This 
doubt must also occur -to the Communists, and their deter- 
mined effort through propaganda to cover up an unpalatable 
fact is a proof of their anxiety. What is still more serious 
however, in so far as world opinion is concerned, is their 
obvious reluctance to accept the disloyalty of the unfortunate 
men. This point is more and more attracting the attention 
of the free world and because of it opinion is now developing 
into an even profounder distrust of communistic “ideals.” 


The democratic peoples have never been quite unaware 
of the stranglehold exerted by communism over all its ad- 


herents; but now they are being shown by the Chinese in- 
sistence that the prisoners shall be forcibly returned, whether 
willing or not, that the communistic countries are indeed 
centres of strong coercion and that those who have dared, 
from the shelter of a U.N. prisoners of war camp, to ask for 
continued internment rather than a return to their own 
country and their own people have given so nasty a taste 
to the pill that the communists hesitate, waver and scream 
at the necessity of swallowing it. 


The communists have tried to explain away the attitude 
of these 70,000 prisoners of war and refuse to accept their 
wish. That they are privately convinced, however, of the 
truth of the statement that the prisoners of war do not 
wish to return to their own country is obvious, as they 
have not accepted the Allied offer to admit a neutral com- 
mission to interview the men. They are, on the contrary, 
seeking to invoke the Geneva Convention of 1949 forgetting 
that they themselves have ignored this Convention, thus pre- 
venting it from coming into force. As a result of their 
refusal to accept its terms, plus the Russian refusal, the 
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Convention has not been implemented; furthermore the Com- 
munists themselves have violated the principles of the Con- 
vention during the present war. Thus in every way they 
have shown themselves to be in an extremely false position 
when putting forward the Convention as a reason for de- 
manding the return of all prisoners of war. 

It would indeed seem that the Chinese communists’ 
reluctance to break off the Panmunjom talks while at the 
same time attempting to gain their ends by tedious talk- 
ing, is a great indication of weakness. They are acting in 
a way which can only lead to more difficulty in meeting 
them on any grounds whatsoever. The present talks, which 
are fruitless, must lead to another outburst of war unless 
other plans are brewing; but it is being felt more and more 
that the present long drawn out talks, running on for so 
many months, have no object other than mere propaganda 
revilings and a blustering attitude which in itself indicates 
a foresight of failure. 


It is hard to believe that any group with a comparatively 
elear problem before it should be able to keep these talks 
lingeting on for so lengthy a period unless the delay is 


deliberately planned for a definite purpose. 


Nevertheless, 


whether planned or not, each day makes it clearer that 


compromises are useless and that therefore talks are equally 


so; that they must eventually break down, leading to nothing 


more than what is evident today. The fact that so many’ 


prisoners are anxious to remain outside the communist orbit 
speaks for itself. In fact the lengthy talks indulged in 
by the communists would appear to be nothing more or less 


than a game of tiring out one’s opponent. 


At the same time 


it is equally clear that the U.N. delegates at Panmunjom 
are not to be browbeaten. The sooner the Communists realise 
this and begin in earnest to discuss the terms of an armistice 
the easier will it be for the rest of the world to believe 


that they prefer peace to war. 
of this. 


Developments in China 


Peking’s New “Peace Campaign”. -An “Asia and Pacific 
Regional Peace Conference”, patterned after the Stockholm 
peace campaign of 1951, is being formally launched in Peking 
with invitations sent to “prominent peace-loving people” of 
various Asiatic countries and of countries on both sides of the 
Pacific. The conference is sponsored by Madame Sun Yat- 
sen and a group of “democratic leaders’ of China. It calls 
for the organization of an “anti-imperialist front’’ and echoes 
the recent Communist Premier Chou En-lai’s denunciation of 
the Japanese peace treaty. The rally will be held in Peking 
on May 28th. One of the main efforts of the Peking “Peace 
Conference” is to enlist the support of India. A Sino-Indian 
Culture and Friendship Association has already been formed 
with a number of chapters to be established in the different 
cities. 

New Charges from the Reds. Peking is waging an all- 
out propaganda warfare against the United Nations in Korea. 
Among a long list of crimes and atrocities allegedly com- 
mitted by the United Nations, the use of atomic bombs 
is being added to the charges. The list begins with—“insults, 
torture, forcible writing of petitions in blood, threatenings, 
confinement, mass murder, shooting and machine-gunning, 
and making experiments with poison gas, germ weapons and 
atomic bombs.” All efforts have been employed by the 
Communists to convince the North Koreans and Chinese of 
the United Nations’ germ warfare. A certain amount of 
success has been noted inside China and North Korea. The 
recent episode on the Koje Island camp again furnishes the 
Communists with new propaganda weapons. Brig-General 
Colson’s “agreement” with the Communist prisoners of war 
is now cited as “proof” of violence committed by the United 
Nations Command. Subsequent repudiation of the terms by 
General Clark is being played up by the Communist pro- 
pagandists as a prime example of the United Nations’ failure 
to live up to their promises. The initiative in the propaganda 
warfare in Korea is still in the hands of the Communists. 


Communist Strategy. Current Communist strategy aims 
to create confusion, to delay the possible organization of an 
anti-communist front in Asia and to put over Moscow's cur- 
rent line stressing the possibilities of “peaceful co-existence 
of the Western democracies and the Communist bloc” parti- 
cularly through trade. It is an effort to reduce the damag- 
ing effects of the Western embargo on imports of strategic 
materials to the Communist area by dangling tempting offers 
of trade before Western governments and business men. 
The recent inauguration in Peking of the “China International 
Trade Promotion Committee’—for the sole purpose “to 


But the world needs proof 


promote foreign trade of China’’—is apparently a follow-up 


of the Moscow trade conference. 


The introduction of non- 


strategic goods as a major talking point with the British 


delegates is merely a blind. 


It is an effort to find out how 


strong is the trade fence now raised by the Western world 


around the Communist bloc. 


The new Trade Committee in 


Peking is a very impressive body, including the heads of 
the People’s Bank, vice-minister of Trade and Textile In- 
dustry, important figures in State finance, commerce and 


industry and the labor federation. 
Purges of Business Class in China. 


munist China is to by-pass the regular’ trade 


The policy of Com- 
channels 


through commercial firms in Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton and 
Hongkong. The Communists call the established system of 
trade and commerce “exploitation” by middle men. All 
private traders in China have been accused of corruption, 
irregularities and illegal transactions in black market remit- 


tances. 


On May 17, the official Communist journal] in Canton 


charged 447 registered trading firms of the city with the 
crime of “having caused tremendous losses in the foreign 
exchange reserve of China’ and that “none of them has a 


clear hand so far as black market exchange is concerned.’ 


The newspaper also revealed a report made by the Com- 
munist .intelligence service in Hongkong that an average 
of HK$200,000 were remitted daily from Canton to Hong- 
kong through black market agencies during the latter part 


of last year. 


Black market remittances were used partly 


‘to finance smugglers, of which 15 were recently unmasked 


in Canton. 


Goods smuggled in and out of China were esti- 


mated at JMP 130 billion, a sum equivalent to HK$33,000,000. 


=< 


Japan Trade Guide 


} 

The Japan Trade Guide for 1952 has just been completed and 
) will soon be for sale in Hongkong. The Far Eastern Economic 
) Review Ltd. have been appointed agent for the distribution of the 
! Japan Trade Guide. Copies will be delivered in Hongkong and 
mailed abroad. Price per book: HK$ 87. 

' Articles dealing with Japan’s foreign trade, financial condi- 
» tions, banking, com ications, industries of all description, agricul- 
} 
} 
} 
} 
] 
} 
} 
} 
] 
} 


ture, fisheries, tourism etc. wiil give readers a complete picture of 
economic conditions in Japan today. The articles describing the 
commodities in which Japanese manufacturers and exporters deal 
are of great value to merchants everywhere, 

Research institutes, libraries, universities, trade promotion au- 
thorities, newspapers, chambers of commerce, industrial - organisa- 
tions etc. are advised to order a copy from the Manager, Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hongkong (Tel. 
32429, cables FICOM). Ordinary mail is included in the price; 
airmail will be charged separately. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHIN A 


By Prof. E- Stuart Kirby 


This is the second chapter of Prof. Kirby’s work on the above 
subject. The first of the series appeared in last week’s FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


Note to the reader: 


References involving names and titles are given in the text 
in simp‘ified form; details, interpolations and footnotes are excluded 
from the running text, where they would encumber the reading. 
Each source-reference is, however, numbered in the text in brackets 
() and the particulars will be found against that number in the 
notes at the end of each article. 


A FORMATIVE PERIOD IN CHINESE 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


In China the systematic study of the materials of 
economic history, on modern lines, began with the political 
movement of Chinese Nationalism in the years 1925-27. 
Nationalists were hopeful of achieving, with the aid of 
Western scientific methods, a fresh understanding and justi- 
fication of their own country’s history and individuality. The 
political movement of 1925-27 was unsuccessful, from the 
point of view of the intelligentsia; it left China little, 
if any, nearer to the progressive state they desired. “Self- 
criticism’? became the rule and sign of the times, in educated 
circles. Social and economic history and theory were subjects 
much in vogue. An excellent summary for the Western 
student, referring particularly to this phase, is Wang Yu- 
Chuan’s article in English in “Pacific Affairs,’ 1948 (1). 

The pioneer Chinese work, in this aspect of the contem- 
porary Renascence, was however T’ao Hsi-sheng’s “Analysis of 
the History of Chinese Society,’’ 1929, closely followed by 
his “Chinese iety and the Chinese Revolution” (2). Another 
eminent authority soon made his initial appearance; namely, 
Kuo Mo-jo, with his “Study of Ancient Chinese Society” (3), 
which continued the attempt to define and distinguish a 
specifically “Chinese” type of Society. T’ao Hsi-sheng was 
able, however, in the following year (1931), to proceed to the 
closer study of a selected formative period, with his “Economic 
History of the Western Han” (4). All the above works have 
been translated into Japanese, as indicated in the notes below. 

The discussion centering around these principal works 
and some minor ones during the early 1930’s, commonly called 
the “Chinese Society Controversy,” led to the establishment 
of the magazine “Shih Huo” in 1934 (5). A close knowledge of 
the contents of this periodical is compulsory for the advanced 
student. For the four years of its existence edited by T’ao 
Hsi-sheng, it led in its field, and exerted a remarkable in- 
fluence. The contributions are very varied, but the magazine 
was under Marxist auspices and influence from its inception. 
The title (“Food and Money,” or “Food and Commodities’’) 
is the heading used in all the Twenty-four Dynastic Histories 
of China for the sections dealing with economic affairs. 

Ma Cheng-feng produced a general “Economic History of 
China’ in 1935-37 (6). Other contemporary publications de- 
serving special mention are Lu Chen-Yu’s “Chinese Society 
of the Yin and Chou Periods” (7), Tseng Ch’ien’s “Ancient 
Society in China’ (8), and Ch’en Hsiao-chiang’s “Investiga- 
tion of the Society and Economy of the Western Han” (9). 

All the work mentioned above is uneven in quality, and 
the factual basis was as yet comparatively undeveloped. 
There was much preoccupation with questions of methodology 
—indeed, to an extent resembling the earlier Methodenstreit 
in Europe. A more astonishing feature is the evidently 
strong and extensive influence of the European Historical 
School; the Chinese writers are elaborately concerned to fit 
Chinese Society into that School’s scheme of successive Stages 
of Economic Development. This tendency had influenced 
Chinese thought from the earliest phase of modern contact 
with Europe. A vivid instance is Chen Huan-chung’s book 
in English published by the Columbia University Press in 


Il. 


1914, ‘’The Economic Ideas of Confucius and his School.’’ 


This 
work treats the Confucian system directly in the manner and 
terminology of the Historical School; but it is an accurate and 
useful account of its subject, still to be strongly recommended. 

Concurrently, however, another influence was evident in 
the Chinese works of the 1930’s; that of the Hegelian and- 
Marxian philosophies of history. Special and technical con- 
ceptions of “oriental” or “Asiatic’’ Society, “Oriental Despot- 
ism,” “Stagnation,” “Slave Society,” “Feudalism,” etc., are 
freely used, the Hegelian and post-Hegelian background of 
which is unfamiliar to modern students in the English-speak- 
ing countries. It is desirable that, for the latter, training 
in Oriental Economic History should include some briefing in 
Hegelianism (10). 

Japanese work in this field offers invaluable assistance 
in the criticism of the Hegelian approach in particular, and 
the European attitude in general. In this connection special 
reference should be made to the recent “Guide to the Study 
of Far Eastern Economic History” in Japanese by a group 
of scholars at the Hitotsubashi University, (Tokyo University 
of Commerce (11), to which the present study is deeply in- 
debted. It is an extremely valuable manual for the student. 

Japanese critics, from the 1930’s onwards, pointed out 
that the concept of a distinctive “Oriental” character, for 
societies or thought-processes, was meaningless from the 
point of view of observers actually situated in the “Far East.” 
It was a concept only arising in the mind of an external ob- 
server, and depended on a preconceived pattern of (European) 
value-judgments. 

Eurepe’s first modern knowledge of China came from the 
Jesuit missionaries of the 18th century. An idealised picture 
of China was painted by the Physiocrats, and by some of the 
Philosophers and Encyclopaedists of the Enlightenment, before 
the French Revolution. This romantic conception has an im- 
portant and persisting influence, from Montesquieu onwards. 
It is reflected in Adam Smith; and systematised, with tre- 
mendous power and authority, by Hegel. The nineteenth- 
century European preoccupation with Reason-and-Progress 
and Subjective (or Individualist) Freedom stemmed sweeping- 
ly from these antecedents. Hegel and his successors present- 
ed “Oriental” conditions, and the characteristic “Despotism’’— 
pertaining to a stage of “natural spirituality” in which sub- 
ject and object were not separated—as antitheses of subjec- 
tive freedom and Western-style Progress. 

The Historical schools, and nineteenth-century Sociology, 
absorbed much of the foregoing. It is clearly expressed in 
another basic work which has had a profound influence in the 
Far East—Weber’s “Confucianism and Taoism” (12). 
Rosthorn’s commentary on this last work, as an explanation 
of the absence in China of those civic and philosophical con- 
ception which led in Europe to the development of capitalism, 
should be read conjointly (13). 

The following Japanese works shed further light on this 
question: S. Goto’s “Influence of Chinese Thought on France,” 
1933 (14), T. Kobayashi’s “Chinese Thought and France,” 
1989 (15), K. Moriya’s “Hegel and Marx on Oriental Society,” 
1937 (16), Y. Shima’s “Oriental Society and West-European 
Thought,” 1941 (17), and H. Aikawa’s “Historical Views on 
Oriental Society” (18). 

In the European literature of modern Sinology, the name of 
Wittfogel is pre-eminent, and it may be first cited here in con- 
nection with his article in German, “Hegel on China,” 1931 (19). 

The other aspect of the Hegelian heritage (including 
Marxism) is the conception of an eternal principle of human 
development moving, in universal and identifiable stages, 
towards ultimate perfection. The Oriental Society was 
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postulated as the first, negative and antithetical stage in this 
development. Karl Marx deeply committed himself to this 
conception—most specifically in his “Critique of Political 
Economy,” 1859 (20), which outlines four stages (or modes of 
production): Asiatic, ancient, feudal, capitalistic. Japanese 
critics have ably traced the manner in which this conception 
“works backward” from the 19th-century European conditions 
—implicity assumed to be the norm of human progress—to a 
quite arbitrary conception of earlier conditions in Asia. Euro- 
pean criteria of “productivity,” “‘exchange and circulation,” 
“the basic economic unit,” etc, may be historically inappro- 
priate to the antecedent Oriental conditions. 

But the essential futility of the Marxist approach, in 
this connection, is deemed to rest also on its failure to ad- 
vance beyond the state of scientific knowledge of 1859—or 
perhaps, with Engels, to Morgan’s time. Morgan. in his 
“Ancient Society,” 1877 (21) dealt essentially with the ques- 
tion of the emergence of the State. Engels in his ‘Origin of 
Private Property, etc.’’ (22) redefined the stages, on the basis 
of the materialist interpretation of history, as: primitive com- 
munism, slavery, feudalism, capitalism, and socialism. Maine, 
Kovalevsky, and other 19th-century contributors were thus 
not accepted by orthodox Marxism. 

Oriental scholars have spent a great deal of time and 
effort over the question “to which of (the first three of) 
Engels’ stages does Marx’ “Asiatic mode of production” be- 
long? “This was a main feature of the “Social History Con- 
troversy” referred to above which gave the initial impetus to 
modern studies of the subject in China. For a full account, 
see passim (in Chinese) the ““Readers’ Magazine’”’ 1931-33, and 
(in Japanese) S. Okamoto’s articles of 1947 and 1948 (23). 


One of Marx’ suggestions proved, however, to be especially 
fertile. Namely, ,hkfs mention of closed (isolated or “self- 
blockaded”) economic systems, and large-scale irrigation 
measures effected by forced labour, as characteristic of the 
Asiatic mode of production. A particularly valuable work (in 
English) is Chi Chao-ting’s “Key Economic Areas,”’ 1935 (24), 
which effectively analyses Chinese history in relation to water- 
control policies and activities, and the consequent shift in the 
“key economic area” from one part of China to another, at 
various periods. 


The major theoretical development of this point is really 


due to Wittfogel, who (in “Chinese Economy and Society,” 
1931) (25) took irrigation to be a main formative factor, and 
introduced important distinctions between the earlier “simple” 
and the later “developed”? Oriental Society—or, in Marxist 
terms, the substructure and the superstructure. His general 
interpretation of Chinese history was elaborated in the prewar 
period in subsequent works (26) all of which were translated 
into Japanese, and were influential in Japan and China. Some 
translators comment on the importance of the extensive data 
furnished, for these studies, by the voluminous “Studies and 
Travels” of the great German traveller, Richthofen (27), who 
had a keen eye for the economic aspects. 

This topic provided a further stimulus in Japan and 
China. Particular mention should be made of the relevant 
works of the year. 1935 (in Chinese) of Hsu Chung-shu (28), 
Weng Wen-hao (29), and Tseng Ch’ien (30), and S. Ogura’s 
contribution (in Japanese) of the year 1947 (31). 

The discussion, throughout this formative period, was 
distorted and sterilised by its atmosphere of Methodenstreit, 
or mere disputation about rival methods of procedure, the 
effects of which are still felt. Further advance was to come 
from (a) an improvement in the range and quality of the 
data available, (b) improvements in ancillary and contingent 
sciences, which shed light on the social and economic history 
of China. The progress in the next period will be reviewed 
in the following chapter. 


NOTES (CH. II): 

(1) ZH > “Pacific Affairs,"” Vol. XI, No. 3, “The Development of 
Modern Social Science in China.’’ (Translated into Japanese by 
Hirano and Usami as “Shina ni okeru Kwagaku-teki Bunken-shi,” 
in “Shina Shakai no Kwagaku-teki Kenkyu”; Iwanami, Tokyo, 1939). 


(3) PAS 1929. Japanese translation by 
x, as “Shina Kodai Shakai-shi Ron,’’ 1931. 


(4) | (in | 1931). Japanese translation (same 
title) by FFF 1940. 

(5) [4 Af) | half yearly volumes, (Vol. I, Jan.-June 1935). 

(6) HRA >| PMwAe | 2 Vols., 1935-7. Going up to the later Han 
period, the first volume was translated into Japanese by wm 4-#j, 45 
“Shina Keizai Shi,’’ in “Shina Bunka Taikei,” 3, 1941. 

(7) BRAM we | 1935. Japanese translation by 
GA, | | 1937. 

(8) BR in | PRRERKS IA 1985. 

(10) A selection of all the original texts of Hegel which are directly 
re'evant to the present subject, is given in “Hegel: Gesellschaft, Staat 
and Geschichte,’’ Kroener, Leipzig, 1932. There is a great need for 
further study of the influence of Hegelianism (directly, and through 
Marxism) on the Far East. 

(11) “‘Keizaigaku Kenkyu no Shiori’; Vol. 4 (Toyo Keizai Shi); sections 
on China, by Professors Masabuchi Tatsuo, Muramatsu Yuji, and 
Nakayama Hachiro. 

(12) Max Weber, “‘Konfuzianismus und Taoismus: gesammelte Aufsaetze 
zur Religionssoziologie: Bd. I.’’ Translated into Japanese by $a 2-4% 
= , as “Jukyo to Dokyo,” 1940. 

(13) Arthur von Rosthorn, “Religion und Wirtschaft in China,” in 
“Hauptprobleme der Soziologie,’’ Memorials of Max Weber, II, 1923. 

(14) Goto Sueo, “Shina Shiso no Furansu Seizen,”’ 1933. 

(15) Kobayashi Taiichiro, “Shina Shiso to Furansu’’ (Kyoyo Bunko, 1939). 

(16) Moriya Katsumi, “Toyo Shakai ni Kakawaru Hegeru to Marukusu,’’ 
in “‘Ajia-teki Seisan Yoshiki Ron” (‘‘Asian Types of Production,” 1937). 

(17) Shima Yasuhiko, ‘“‘Toyo Shakai to Seio Shiso,”’ 1941. 

(18) Aikawa Haruki, “Toyo Shakai Kan no Shisoshi-teki Kosatsu,” in 
“Shiso,”” Nos. 145-147, 1935. 

(19) K. A. Wittfogel, ‘“‘Hegel ueber China,” in ‘“‘Unter dem Banner des 
Marxismus” Jahrgang V, 1931. Japanese translation by Yokogawa 
Jiro, “Hegeru no Shina-ron,’”’ in “Shina Keizai-shi Kenkyu’ 1935. 

(20) Karl Marx, “Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie’’; Berlin 1859: 
re-edited by Kautsky 1897. One part only appeared (I Heft). The 
best of the several Japanese translations is a recent one by Miyakawa 
(1948). Japanese scholars also use the early manuscript by Marx, 
“Grundriss der Kritik der politischen Oekonomie,’’ translated by Sakada. 

(21) L. Morgan, ‘“‘Ancient Society,’’ 1877, Japanese translation by 
Yamamoto Sango, “‘Kodai Shakai,”’ 1932. 

(22) Friedrich Engels, “Der Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigentums 
und des Staates,”’ 1884. Recently translated into Japanese by Nishi 
Masao, as ‘‘Kazoku, Shiyu-Zaisan, Kokka no Kigen’’ (Iwanami, 1949). 

(23) Okamoto Saburo, “‘Ajia-teki Seisan-yoshiki Ron” (“on Asian types of 
Production”), in ‘“‘Choryu” July 1947; and article with similar 
title in “Shiso,’’ No. 287, May 1948. 
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(25) “‘Wirtschaft and Gesellschaft Chinas. Versuch der wissenschaftlichen 
Analyse ciner grossen asiatischen Agrargesellschaft’’ (I. Teil, “Pro- 
duktivkraefte, Produktions und Zirkulationsprozess’’), 1931. Japanese 
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INDONESIA: THE SCHACHT REPORT 


By Erik Tatsbury 


It is one of the most interesting events, in the whole 
history of the Far East, that the Indonesian Government 
should have invited Dr. Hjalmar Schacht to make a report 
and recommendations on the country’s situation and policy. 
Dr. Schacht was considered to be a wonder-worker, in the 
economic and financial field (but especially, perhaps, in the 
matter of foreign trade agreements, and the balancing or 
offsetting of accounts) for his own country, Germany, in the 
prewar days under Hitler. By sheer ability, amounting in 
the eyes of some people to genius, he made the German 
policy more or less workable, even through the extremes of 
Hitler’s most fanatical and arbitrary adventures. 

Some European comments, regarding the employment of 
an alleged ‘‘Nazi’”’ in such a direction, are surely wide of 
the mark. Many will consider Dr. Schacht as one devoted to 
his own country’s service, and loyal to his own contractual 
obligations under his personal sense of honour, much more 
than to the political vagaries of his time and situation. If 
there were any doubts about possible recriminations of this 
sort, the Indonesian Government has been careful to remove 
them. The Press Release of its New York Office of Informa- 
tion, on the occasion of the publication of Dr. Schacht’s re- 
port, is worth quoting rather fully, as it is a very appropriate 
and genuine expression of the attitude of Indonesia, and of 
other governments in Southern Asia today. 

This official statement said: 

“The recent circulation of an economic report submitted 
to the Republic of Indonesia by Hjalmar Schacht has en- 
at enquiry into its reception by the Indonesian Govern- 
ment, 

First, those sections dealing with political, legal and 
international factors are not necessarily considered consistent 
with the position of the Republic, its constitution, or the 
feeling of the Indonesian people themselves. 

Second, those sections dealing with economic factors are 
being considered along with other specialized reports submit- 
ted to the Indonesian government by a technical mission from 
the United Nations, by economic experts, and by such other 
groups as may have been solicited by the Indonesian govern- 
ment for views on economic improvement. 

A growing economy such as Indonesia’s, developing under 
circumstances that require granting incentives to both capital 
and labor, needs a great deal of attention and varied sources 
of advice. By procuring information from several differing 
expert groups the Indonesian government is able to profit by 
their experiences and to rationalize them for use in Indo- 
nesia. 

Because Indonesia has so recently won its independence, 
it is more aware than many others of the value of freedom. 
Its constitution, guaranteeing freedom of speech, press, as- 
sembly, vote and religion, prevents the enactment of any law 
that will abridge these rights, even for the vague possibility 
that restriction of any of these freedoms could increase 
production. 

It is possible that no single economic theory will prevail 
in Indonesia. The needs of Indonesia and the ideas of the 
world will be merged for the benefit of our people.” 

The cry of “Freedom!” (Merdeka) is still heartfelt in 
Indonesia, and subservience to foreign opinion or authori- 
tarianism (from any quarter) is out of the question. But 
Indonesia does require technical assistance and friendly aid, 
and frankly seeks it. At the same time, there is evidently 
a direct political difficulty in using Dutch experts, as yet. 
American and British advice would willingly be sought, but 
to that also there is a limitation, though a less direct one; 
namely, that it must not be carried to a point which would 
suggest excessive reliance on “the West’, or lack of indepen- 
dence in the national foreign policy. 


The following gives a summary of the Schacht Report’s 


main findings and suggestions, together with some critical 
and general comments by the present writer. The original 
text is over 15,000 words in length, though all to the point 
and with no waste of words. It was presented in October, 
1951, and generally released in March, 1952. 


Growing Pains 

The young Republic has inherited many problems. Among 
its 75 million inhabitants there are many differences of en- 
vironment and ways of life, even of languages. The efficient 
foreign rule, after a disruptive period of transition, is re- 
placed by that of the educated class of Indonesians; a re- 
latively small group, and one which was not allowed any con- 
siderable training or experience in administration, in the 
colonial period. 

The immediate problem is that of internal security. Fresh 
waves of disorder have added to the number of closed factories, 
estates and harbours, and slowed down all the remaining 
forms of economic activity. While production and foreign 
trade decline, it is useless to invite foreign investment, how- 
ever genuinely it is desired. In fact, the flight of capital 
from the country is continuing. A thorough solution of the 
problem of internal security is not possible, it is suggested, 
until larger and better-equipped Indonesian forces are avail- 
able. These would be expensive. The possibility of aid (sup- 
plies) from the United Nations, for this purpose, would be 
considered. Indonesians are over-sensitive, in all matters in- 
volving contact with foreigners; relations with the remaining 
Dutch officials are poor, and entirely new measures of foreign 
staffing are required. 

Dr. Schacht notes that no country outside Europe (this, 
it is well to remember, historically includes America, Russia, 
Japan, etc.) has been able to attain modern industrialisation 
without European capital. It is suggested that the rule that 
over 50% of all shares must be held by Indonesians should 
be abolished; it will be a complete deterrent to foreign capital, 
because funds cannot be found in that proportion from Indo- 
nesian sources, and foreign opinion rejects such evasions as 
dummy directorships. | 

A double argument is advanced for reducing state 
ownership, of any industrial or other enterprises, to an ab- 
solute minimum, though maintaining general controls (some- 
where far short of nationalisation) over “key” sectors in the 
economy. The latter are specified as: the Central Bank and 
currency, conservation of resources (minerals, land and water- 
power), and major transport facilities. In every possible 
field of enterprise—including all those just mentioned as 
subject to state control (except, of course, currency) as well 
as all others—private capital (including foreign) should be 
encouraged to the utmost. What is envisaged appears to be 
the elaboration of full and careful regulations, defining 
mutual rights in all contingencies, and some sort of “sliding 
scale’ system, whereby the more private or foreign capital 
puts up, the more the State will step aside, and (within 
limits) make things easy for the investor. 

This is a good criticism, and a constructive suggestion; 
though Dr. Schacht does not seem quite to cover up its main 
weaknesses (viz. that “State’’ and “private” will never agree 
on what are “reasonable limits’; and that such a system 
can hardly escape being excessively bureaucratic). Dr. 
Schacht may, however, have made one of the best cracks of 
the year when he remarked that only the wealthiest coun- 
tries can afford State Socialism (i.e. State ownership of 
industries), but the poorest have the greatest need for State 
Control. | 

The popular demand is for a higher standard of living. 
Dr. Schacht states firmly that this can only come if labour 
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productivity is raised; though wise government decisions 
can help to direct the ultimate use made of any gains into 
the best channels, the actual gains themselves must come 
immediately from the hard work of all concerned. Freedom 
must cease to mean idleness. There are short cuts or side-doors 
to many aspects of Western civilisation, but on by-passing the 
important part of it which is based on self-discipline, sense 
of responsibility, and the will to work. 


The Balance of Trade and Payments 


These moralisings are not taken beyond this plane of 
generalisation, and the Report then turns to the discussion 
of (first) shorter-term, then longer-term prospects. The 
former are conventionally expressed in Balance-of-Trade 
terms. Failing foreign investment, the sinews of industriali- 
sation must be currently purchased by exports. Import 
Priorities must be assigned by government, restricting luxuries, 
and favouring activities which will lead to increased exports 
in future. National and local self-sufficiency in food must 
be made more secure; rice planting should have priority over 
cash crops, even relatively good exchange earners such as 


tobacco and sugar, and increases should be sought by extend-. 


ing the cultivated area, as well as by intensifying cultivation. 
Extension involves chiefly indigenous labour and capital, but 
intensive methods involve tools and fertilisers, therefore for- 
eign exchange. Somewhere between the two is a great field 
of organisational improvement, in which Dr. Schacht ad- 
vocates a wide use of the cooperative movement which has 
already shown creditable results in Indonesia. The German 
Raiffaisen system is mentioned—with the suggestion that 
German experts might be engaged to introduce it—and an 
extensive system of rural credit cooperatives established, all 
under the central credit bank (Bank Rakjat). Until some 
such system is created, a moratorium on rural debts, and 
regulation of all debtor-creditor relations, would seem to be 
necessary. 

All these questions are connected with the need for a 
more rational distribution of the population, by encouraging 
emigration and resettlement from the crowded inner pro- 
vinces and islands (especially Java) to the outlying, emptier, 
ones (Madura, Celebes, Borneo, Sumatra). Bureaucratic de- 
lay, with the overlap of responsibilities, etc., is here specified 
as a cause of present failure in the field of internal migration. 
Simplified procedure, and the encouragement of greater initia- 
tive on the part of settlers themselves (e.g. subsidies or 
advances increasing in proportion to the settler’s own initia- 
tive) are here advocated. 


“Bottlenecks” 


Certain specific difficulties are holding up Indonesia’s pro- 
gress, in Dr. Schacht’s view, and their removal would give 
an immediate impetus. The first heading here is transport. 
It is recommended that the existing railways should be 
rehabilitated, but that any new construction should be in the 
form of highways, as being cheaper in cost (initial and main- 
tenance) and requiring only indigenous capital and labour. 
Private enterprise would supply the vehicles, once roads were 
provided. 

Terminal, port and general handling facilities are a 
matter of great urgency especially where they are needed 
for the export trade. Foreign shipping interests might be 
drawn in to contributing capital and technical assistance -for 
these, especially if Port Administration could be improved, 
possibly under some system of Joint Boards. The fact must 
be faced, in this and other connections, that Indonesia must 
still remain dependent on Dutch shipping, both transocean 
and inter-island, for a long time to come, and should co- 
operate fully with the interests concerned. 

The same consideration applies broadly to wholesale 
trade, which is very largely in Dutch hands, and is a field of 


embittered relations. The Government’s policy of promoting 
Indonesians into this field has been a flagrant and costly 
failure. Besides the gradual “education” of Indonesian 
traders, first in internal and local trade (which, for its part, 
is largely in the hands of Chinese, Indians, and Arabs), Dr. 
Schacht pleads for the entry of German firms. (He is justi- 
fied; they played a great part in the Indies before the war. 
So did British firms). The provision of reasonable facilities, 
such as Chambers of Commerce, reduction of visa formalities, 
etc. is urged. 

When all this is said and done, the low productivity of 
labour remains a major difficulty. Dr. Schacht reverts to 
the theme of the need for discipline and devotion; with, 
for example, a Labour Code that stresses obligations as well 
as rights, wage-systems concentrating on payment by results, 
etc. 

Relatively minor or less immediate problems—though 
still very important—would appear to include the following: 
shortage of electricity is limiting factory output; both new 
construction, and improvement of existing plant, are required. 
The town population has swollen, and the bad effects of 
urbanisation are acutely evident; any new developments must 
be sited in new districts or satellite towns. Technical educa- 
tion and training are lagging ever more behind the needs. 


Banking and Exchange Control 


Short-term credit and collateral facilities are inade- 
quate, especially for the newer Indonesian firms, which have 
no long-standing relations with Dutch banks. The Bank 
Negara was intended for this purpose, and received Govern- 
ment advances which were unwisely used. It is recommended 
that this bank be extricated from its old commitments, made 
independent, and placed under proper management. 

Hitherto the Dutch Bank of Java (Javasche Bank) has 
continued to uphold the whole commercial framework as both 
commercial bank and bank of issue. To nationalise these 
functions, the Indonesian Government is now buying out the 
total share capital. It would be better to establish a new 
bank of issue, and leave the Java Bank in existence as a 
commercial house, though with some restrictions to guard 
against discrimination, etc. A possible variant is to have 
the Java Bank doing most of the discounting of bills, and 
the private banks being left all current overdraft business, 
with the former having some of the Centra] Bank’s traditional 
function of regulating the conditions of business by open- 
market operations and changes in the bank-rate. (This 
view is interesting, but the fate of the Java Bank is by 
now probably quite decided). 

Exchange control is deemed necessary on the imports 
side of the balance of payments problem; the suggestion is 
that categories of import-priorities should be assigned, to 
be met successively from the available pool of foreign ex- 
change. The contro] bodies must be properly constituted and 
organised. Though free or black market exchange rates have 
been notoriously below official rates, the latter have at least 
been stable (and this situation is very largely due to the 
import and export certificates system, now due for revision). 
The flight of capital is therefore considered to be a more 
serious problem than the state of the exchanges. Measures 
against smuggling, the falsification of returns, etc. are possible 
and urgent, but a final solution depends rather on funda- 
mental stability—the first precondition of which is the re- 
storation of internal order. 

‘When reforms in these directions are effected, there is 
no reason why the national progress should not be great and 


‘steady. The Indonesian currency should be one of the 


“hardest” in the world. Rising world prices had raised the 
Government’s reserves of foreign exchange, at the time of the 
report, to about $150 million; and the central bank’s reserves 
included some 200 tons of gold. The budget is in deficit (to 
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nearly 1% million Rupiahs, covered by a credit from the Bank 
of Java), but that is only half the deficit shown in 1950, 
and is partly nominal, as gold reserves are undervalued, (to 
the extent, it is said, of rather more than the amount of the 
present deficit). 


Abolition of the Trade Licensing System 


The Schacht Report gives considerable space to the sys- 
tem of trade licensing, whereby both imports and exports 
required certificates or licences, strongly advocating that this 
system be abolished. This is one of the principal respects in 
which Dr. Schacht’s recommendations have already been acted 
upon, as the certificate system has subsequently been abolish- 
ed. The working of the trade-control machinery is, however, 
still far from smoothness or equity. 

Dr. Schacht also pays due attention to problems of Public 
Finance. Protective duties should be very cautiously used, in 
his opinion, as they would disproportionately affect the cost 
of living; subsidies to home industries would be preferable. 
A rigid economy in state expenditure is essential, to protect 
against inflation; but it should not be applied in the wrong 
places, e.g. by underpaying junior officials, which makes for 
chronic corruption and instability. Income and _ property 


taxes are unsuitable to the peasant economy, and have brought 
only limited results in the towns; taxes should be levied 
on the basic trade products (coffee, tea, copra, palm kernels, 
rubber, etc.), and collected from middlemen and _ dealers, 
rather than farmers (other than estates) but as near the 
point of original production as possible. 

The fundamental difficulties for the Indonesian economy, 
at present, are taken by Dr. Schacht to be an external weak- 
ness of the currency, attributable fo a passive balance of 
payments, and internal inflationary pressure through credit 
and deficit budgeting. Both these are essentially short-term 
conditions, in his view. The foreign trade balance rests on 
raw material exports which have a wide demand all over the 
industrial world, and are so diversified that a general ex- 
port slump is unlikely. Their position is considered so strong 
that Dr. Schacht advocates—far from any assistance or sub- 
sidy to them—that they pay export taxes, up to a considerable 
part of the national budget. This may reflect the “price- 
optimism” of a year or more ago; but Dr. Schacht’s analysis 
does on the whole, show how sound is Indonesias position 
fundamentally, and what progress the country could make if 
good leadership is secured, and Communist disruption 
eliminated. 


REARMAMENT AND ECONOMIC STABILITY 


The president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Mr. 


Allan Sproul, in transmitting to the stockholders of the Bank the 


37th annual report made the following important statement on the principal economic problem of our time, i.e. how to remain solvent 


while rearming. The report also reviews conditions last year and 


Against the background of 1950, the year 1951 was in 
many ways remarkable. In sharp contrast to the conditions 
preceding World War II, the outbreak of the Korean war 
in June 1950 came when our economy had already fully 
recovered from the minor recession of 1949 and was operat- 
ing close to capacity. This fact, combined with the dramatic 
suddenness of events, led to a panicky scramble for goods, 
by individuals, business concerns, and government, first at 
the outset of the war and again after the Chinese Com- 
munists intervened. 


The country faced not only an already tight economic 
situation but also a most uncertain prospect as to what 
the dimensions of the new military program. would be. 
Estimates of military expenditure came forward in rapid 
succession, and though it was not until April 1951 that they 
were broken down with any precision, they were on a steadily 
rising scale. Besides our domestic program, we faced a 
new problem abroad. At a time when Marshall Plan aid to 
Western Europe was tapering off—with substantial progress 
shown but still no definite assurance that Europe could 
balance its international accounts on a tolerable living stan- 
dard—the threat of war opened up a wholly new prospect 
as to the character and dimensions of our foreign air pro- 
gram. 

It is thus not to be wondered at that the Korean war 
produced an upsurge of inflation which swept through the 
entire free world. In this country it reduced estimated per- 
sonal saving to 2 per cent of spendable income after taxes 
in the third quarter of 1950, and stimulated an expansion 
of business inventories, which mounted rapidly until in the 
second quarter of 1951 it was running at the wholly un- 
precedented yearly rate of 16 billion dollars. To these 
facts must be added government stockpiling here and in 
Western Europe, which, combined with business buying, 
created acute scarcities in raw materials and ran up their 
prices, in some cases severalfold. 

So far as this country was concerned, however, the in- 


flationary outbursts had a psychological rather than an 


economic basis. They were anticipatory of economic pressures 


indicates the course of near-future developments. 


to come rather than any already existing. This fact played 
a large part in the behavior of our economy in 1951. As 
the public realized that total war was not so imminent as 
at first feared, and that the threatened shortages of goods 
were not developing, the buying panic subsided. Personal 
saving rose in the last three quarters of 1951 to approxi- 
mately 9 per cent of income after taxes—the highest rate 
since early 1946, and almost twice the pre-Korea postwar 
average. Business inventories continued to rise. In the first 
half of 1951, the rapid rise of total inventories represented 
the over-anticipation of consumer demand. After mid-year 
there developed a major divergence in trend. Retail inven- 
tories turned down and, by the end of the year, were at 
about the same level as at the beginning. Some civilian 
industries—including textiles, shoes, furniture, household 
appliances, radios, and television sets—faced a serious prob- 
lem of adjusting inventories and current output to a lower 
level of demand. The fact that manufacturers’ inventories 
as a whole continued to rise in the second half of the year, 
though at a much slower rate, was due largely to the expan- 
sion of the defense industries. 


The behavior of these two factors—savings and inven- 
tories—was largely responsible for the subsidence of infla- 
tionary pressures after the first quarter of 1951. In addi- 
tion, government stockpiling here and abroad slackened off, 
and some progress was made with the international alloca- 
tion of scarce raw materials. Another factor was that the 
defense program began not only to take more definite form 
but also to give clear indications that it would be spread 
over more time than had earlier been thought. Whereas a 
year ago the target for our national security programs— 
both domestic and international—had been an annual rate 
of 50 billion dollars by the end of 1951, the rate actually 
reached was 44 billion, and whereas a target of 65 billion 
(annual rate) had been set for the middle of 1952, that 
target has now been moved to the first quarter of 1953. 
Toward the end of 1951, the rate of expansion of the defense 
program slackened. During the last quarter, expenditures 
increased only 2 billion dollars, at an annual rate, compared 
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with an average increase of 6 billion in each of the previous 
four quarters. For the year as a whole, over-all defense 
expenditures increased by approximately 20 billion—to 13% 
per cent of gross national product, compared with 8 per cent 
at the end of 1950. 

The slackening of inflationary pressures in 1951 was 
shown by the behavior of prices and of production. Basic 
commodity prices, which had risen by mid-February to 47 
per cent above the June 1950 level, declined through July 
and then stabilized at about one-fourth above the pre-Korea 
level. General wholesale prices rose through March, when 
they were 16 per cent higher than in June 1950, declined 
slightly until September, and then remained stable. The cost 
of living, however, continued to rise, by 6 per cent during 
1951 and by 11 per cent over June 1950. Much of this 
rise came in the first quarter, representing the continuance 
of the sharp increase in consumer prices that began in 1950. 
From. March through August, consumer prices stabilized, 
but thereafter again rose, though more moderately. The 
course of wholesale prices was roughly paralleled by the 
movement of industrial production. The index reached its 
high for 1951 at 223 in April and after a slight decline has 
since moved sidewise, with the December index at 218. 
Inside the aggregate there was the dual movement already 
described, with defense production rising and civilian pro- 
duction undergoing a decline. 

._ In the year 1951 as a whole, our economy was in better 
balance than in any previous postwar year. Indeed, we 
would have to go back a long way to find a year revealing 
such stability. Yet, taken as a whole, it was also a year 
of economic growth. Industrial production was 10 per cent 
above 1950, 25 per cent above 1949, and 120 per cent above 
the 1935-39 average. In real terms, after allowing for price 
changes, gross national product (representing total output of 
goods and services) was about 9 per cent above 1950, 21 
per cent above 1947, 83 per cent above 1939, and more than 
90 per cent above 1929. The most striking fact is that 
gross national product ‘in 1951, in real terms at constant 
prices (1951 price level), exceeded even that of the peak 
war year of 1944 by nearly 8 billion dollars. 

These figures present a most impressive demonstration 
of the growth of our economy. We had remarkable proof 
in World War II of our productive expansibility, but it 
seems no less significant that in 1947, which could be taken 
as a year fully reflecting postwar demobilization, gross 
national product, at constant (1951) prices, was 51.4 per 
cent above 1939; that thereafter up to Korea there was 
further expansion, despite the 1949 recession, and that since 
Korea—with a defense program far short of total war, and 
still in its early stages—we have reached a new all-time 
high in national production of goods and services. Clearly 
this country has greatly grown since prewar days in economic 
size and strength, and we must learn to think in bigger 
terms. The fears of stagnation so prevalent in the thirties 
now seem remote. For 1952, and probably also 1953, while 
the defense program continues to expand, there seems little 
prospect of serious over-all recession. But the fear, so 
widespread a year ago, that inflation may undermine our 
efforts cannot yet be dismissed. 

The traditional American attitude toward mounting eco- 
nomic pressure is to rely mainly on expansion of output and 
increased productivity—to meet rising demand with increased 
supply. Such a formula is over-simplified. We did in World 
War II have considerable success in staving off inflation 
through a growth of output so phenomenal that, though 
we were devoting 45 per cent of total production to 
war purposes, we enjoyed high and even rising consumer 
real income. But two important facts should be remembered: 
first, that the rise in consumer income was accompanied 
by an extraordinary rise in saving, amounting to 24 per cent 


of spendable income in 1944; and, second, that we did not 
prevent but merely postponed inflation, which, with con- 
trols removed, liquid resources large, and saving reduced 
to more normal levels, broke out violently in the early post- 
war years. 

It should be recognized that, though less severe than 
an inflation caused by acute or widespread shortages, infla- 
tion can also be fostered by expansion of output, since money 
incomes are paid out before goods become available to con- 
sumers. This is even more true when expansion of output 
takes the form of capital rather than consumer goods, and 
when expenditures are for military purposes. In the latter 
case, no goods become available to match the consumers’ 
dollars earned in the process, while in the case of capital 
expenditures a considerable lag is involved. While the de- 
fense program continues to expand, there will be an ever- 
present risk of inflation, the main counterweight being the 
behavior of consumer saving, than which nothing is less 
predictable. Another question is whether we shall continue 
to have the dual movement in production, with defense out- 
put rising and civilian output falling, which played such an 
important role in the over-all stability achieved in 1951. 
A further inflationary force may well be a continued rise 
of wages. The attitude of organized labor toward wage 
stabilization and the current demands for higher wages in 
the steel industry, which if granted would probably spread 
throughout industry, suggest that, while growing defense 
expenditure is increasing demand, the push-up of costs 
through increased wages (in a period when profits are not 
likely to rise and price control is so largely on a cost-plus 
basis) may combine with it to produce again the familiar 
wage-price spiral. 

One other large question will be the adequacy of fiscal 
and monetary controls. Thus far, owing mainly to the in- 
creased yield of taxes at the present high level of produc- 
tion and to the imposition of 15 billion dollars in new taxes 
since Korea, we have managed to escape a budgetary de- 
ficit. Even the fiscal 1952 budget, which the Government 
estimates will show a deficit of over 8 billion on an account- 
ing basis, will probably come out close to even on a cash 
basis. But it seems certain that the budget for the fiscal 
year 1953 will show a substantial deficit. As given in the 
Budget Message in January, total expenditures are estimated 
as 85.4 billion dollars (as against 70.9 billion in fiscal 1952) 
with receipts (under existing tax laws and current levels 
of income) of 71 billion (as against 62.7 billion in fiscal 1952), 
leaving an accounting deficit of 14.4 billion dollars. Re- 
duced to a cash basis, this budget deficit would amount to 
about 10 billion dollars. There is apparently little expecta- 
tion that new taxes will be levied this year, and the outcome 
as to the deficit will depend upon the size of the expenditures, 
military and other, and the income from present taxes. To 
get perspective on the figures of revenue and expenditure, 
we may compare with the figures of fiscal 1950 (the last 
pre-Korea year). Expenditures for fiscal 1953 are estimated 


‘,as 45.3 billion dollars over fiscal 1950 when expenditures 


totaled 40.1 billion, and revenue as 34 billion over fiscal 
1950 when revenue was 387 billion dollars. One further 
interesting comparison is that total expenditures in fiscal 
1958 will be only about 13 billion dollars under those of 
the peak war years, though of course, at the now much 
higher price level, the percentage relation to gross national 
product is much lower (estimated at around 25 per cent. 
compared with 45 per cent). 

How accurate these estimates will turn out to be is 
dificult, if not impossible, to foresee. Since the end of 
the war, we have not made a good record in reducing non- 
essential or wasteful expenditures. We believe in economy 
in the abstract but show little evidence of it in the con- 
crete. As to the defense expenditures, it may be argued, 
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on the one hand, that any military program of such magni- 
tude builds up slowly, yielding.only a trickle of deliveries 
in its early phase which mounts to a flood later on; but, 
on the other hand, it may be argued that in‘ present circum- 
stances, where we are concerned not with war but with 
defense, once we have got beyond the acute stages of un- 
preparedness, there may be increasing emphasis on design 
and on caution against waste through obsolescence; the 
emphasis might turn increasingly toward readiness to produce 
military end-products as against actual production. But 
barring such charges or substantial cuts in non-defense ex- 
penditures, it does seem certain that we shall in the second 
half of 1952 be entering upon a period of substantial deficit 
financing, which may greatly increase the problems of debt 
management and monetary control. 

Conditions abroad present even more serious problems 
than those at home. As indicated earlier, the rearmament 
program in Western Europe, and the many uncertainties in 
the Near and Far East, have greatly changed the character 
and dimensions of our foreign aid program: Economic de- 
velopments in Western Europe have, since 1945, pursued a 


highly uneven course. Since the ECA program was begun © 


in April 1948, there has been a marked gain in industrial 
production. This expansion has been fairly continuous and 
is now most marked in Germany, which had previously been 
lagging. For Western Europe as a whole, industrial pro- 
duction is now 30 to 40 per cent above prewar, a much greater 
and a more rapid recovery than after World War I. But 
there have been some important gaps, notably in coal, 
which still has to be imported from this country, at a cost 
equivalent to about two thirds of the 1. billion dollars of 
economic aid that had been originally appropriated for this 
fiscal year under the Mutual Security Program. 
Meanwhile, inflation has been a recurrent problem, and 
reserve crises have recurred in every odd year since 1945. 
That of 1949 forced a wave of devaluations of currencies. 
But the devaluations, though temporarily improving the 
trade balance, greatly worsened the terms of trade, which 


were later made still more adverse by the rise in prices of 
raw material and food imports. Though the international 
position temporarily improved in 1950, and European reserves 
were substantially increased, there has since been another 
adverse swing of the pendulum, resulting in a severe reserve 
crisis in England and France. In the second half of 1951, 
the decline in British gold and dollar reserves amounted to 
1,532 million dollars from a peak of 3,867 million in June 
to 2,335 million at the end of December, and Britain is once 
again back to what since the end of the war she has regarded 
as her “prudence minimum” reserve position. From June 
1950 to the end of 1951 the wholesale price level rose 28 per 
cent in Britain and 47 per cent in France. 


The problems raised by rearmament are more acute for 
the Western European countries than for the United States. 
Except possibly in Britain, those countries are in an earlier 
phase of the process than this country, and, though prices 
of raw materials have eased somewhat and some shortages 
have been lessened, the main inflationary pressures may be 
yet to come ‘as the defense program expands. It must be 
borne in mind that Western Europe’s rearmament program 
differs in one important respect from ours. Owing to the 
much” greater dependence on foreign trade, the meeds for 
defense compete much more sharply for the resources needed 
to maintain exports, while the high price of imports con- 
stitutes a much heavier drain on national income and affects 
much more seriously the foreign trade position. It has been 
officially stated in Britain that the adverse terms of trade 
(rise of import prices relative to export prices) cost Britain 
as much in 1951 as the entire increase in her military expendi- 
tures during that year. 


Thus, besides our problems at home we face many uncer- 
tainties abroad. One of our greatest problems is how to 
strike the proper balance between the domestic and the in- 
ternational parts of our security program. One of the most 
difficult tasks will be to safeguard against inflation abroad 
as well as here. 


UN World Economic Survey 


Impact of Rearmament National Economic Developments 


and International Trade 


After a year and a half of widespread 
rearmament activity, the world was in 
the position of having produced more 
goods in 1951 than during any previous 
year, according to the World Economic 
Report of the United Nations. The 
increase in total production from 1950 
to 1951 was greater than the increase 
in the production of military goods. 
The supply of civilian goods did not 
decline and even rose in many coun- 
tries during that period. 3 

The announcements by several gov- 


ernments to undertake extensive re- 


armament programmes following the 
outbreak of the conflict in Korea in the 
middle of 1950 gave rise to a chain of 
events which had far-reaching effects 
both on national economic conditions 
and on the international economic situa- 
tion. The general economic climate be- 
came dominated by expectations of im- 
pending shortages and inflation. Never- 
theless the expectations of scarcity on 
which the raw material boom in the 
second half of 1950 had been based, 
proved exaggerated. Within the frame- 
work of controls and fiscal measures 
established by the various goverriments, 
raw material supplies in 1951 were, in 


fact, sufficient to allow generally an 
even greater expansion of industrial 
output in 1951. than had taken place in 
1950. The crucial fact is that rearma- 
ment did not proceed at the rates ori- 
ginally announced. 

It was possible for the tempo of the 
world’s industrial activity to rise con- 
siderably during the 12 months which 
followed the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. The rate of growth of indus- 
trial production in the developed private 
enterprise economies. appears to have 
slowed down during the second half of 
1951 and early in 1952.. While the pro- 
duction of armaments and investment 
goods continued to rise, the output of 
consumer goods dropped, owing to a 
slackening of consumer demand. 

In the centrally planned economies, 
increases in industrial production § in 
1951 were generally in line with econo- 
mic plans. In view of the over-fulfil- 
ment of earlier economic objectives and 
to speed the growth of their economic 
and military potentials, several of these 
countries raised their production tar- 
gets. In a number of them, the rapid 
pace of industrialization combined with 
relatively poor harvests caused. severe 


pressure on supplies of food, and this 
caused the reintroduction of rationing 
for some commodities. In others, parti- 
cularly the USSR, the rise in supply of 
consumer goods made it possible for 
consumer prices to be reduced. 

Throughout the post-war period there 
has been little or no industrial progress 
in many of the under-developed coun- 
tries. Increases in industrial production 
in these countries between 1950 and 
1951 were, with some exceptions, small 
by comparison with those achievéd by 
other countries during this period. 

World supplies of food continue to 
increase less rapidly than its population 
and far less rapidly than its output of 
industrial goods, and for the world as 
a whole the consumption of food per 
capita is less now than it was 15 years 
ago. Moreover, inequalities in food 
consumption are now greater than be- 
fore the war. 


Trade 


The period 1950-1951 was character- 
ized by significant changes in terms of 
trade. Industrialized countries, which 
are predominantly exporters of manu- 
factures and importers of raw mate- 
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rials, suffered a deterioration in terms 
of trade of about 10 per cent between 
the first halves of 1950 and of 1951, 
followed by small improvement in the 
second half of 1951. Losses of the raw 
material importing countries in terms 
of trade were the counterpart of the 
gains of raw material exporters. 

These developments constituted a 
major element affecting the balance of 
payments of most countries. With the 
notable exceptions of France and the 
United Kingdom, most of the leading 
industrialized countries increased -their 
trade surpluses or reduced their deficits 
in 1951. However, the import restric- 
tions which France and _ the United 
Kingdom and their affiliated currency 
areas were compelled to re-introduce 
late in 1951 and early in 1952 were 
bound to have repercussions on the 
balance of payment positions of other 
countries. 

At the same time, the tendency in 
1950 for the rest of the world’s cur- 
rent account deficit with the United 
States to decline was reversed in 1951. 

The international trade of the cen- 
trally planned economies was affected 
during this period by the steps taken 
by other countries to limit their ex- 
ports to them, especially key raw mate- 
rials and equipment items. However, 
the fall in east-west trade was offset 
by a larger volume of trade among the 
eastern European countries. 

The years 1950 and 1951 once again 
provided evidence of the exceptional in- 
stability to which the balance of pay- 
ments of primary producing countries 
are subject. These countries achieved 
very large increases in their earnings 
from exports of raw materials at un- 
precedentedly high prices’ in the first 
nine months following the outbreak of 
the Korean war. Subsequently, they 
sustained a marked reduction in earn- 


ings as the raw material boom sub- 
sided. 


Under-developed Countries 

The fears of the under-developed 
countries that they would be unable 
to procure capital goods from the in- 
dustrialized countries because of the 
demands of the rearmament programmes 
did not materialize during 1951. The 
fact is. that many under-developed 
countries were not able, during 1950 
and 1951, to absorb all the capital 
goods that they could have imported 
and paid for, because their economic 
development plans had not advanced 
to the point at which they could deter- 
mine precisely what equipment they 
wanted and when. By the end of 1951, 
moreover, the problems for under- 
developed countries. were shifting in 
emphasis once more to that of the 
adequacy of their foreign exchange re- 
sources, 

Owing to the recent slackening in 
demand for their exports, some of the 
under-developed countries are no longer 
in as favourable a position as they 
were at the beginning of 1951 to buy 
increased imports of capital goods. 
These developments illustrate the con- 


tinuing vulnerability of the under- 
developed countries to fluctuations in 
international commodity markets. The 
alternation between fears of commodity 
surpluses and of shortages is of grave 
concern—and not merely to the under- 
developed countries. 

Of major importance, finally, is the 
fact that the recent spurt of production 
in the industrially developed countries, 
while the progress of the  under- 
developed countries has remained slow, 
has served to widen still further the 
production gap to be bridged by the 
under-developed countries. Indications 
are that the technical obstacles to ex- 
panded production in the industrialized 
countries which had been feared in 
1950 were rapidly overcome in 1951 and 
are of diminishing concern in 1952. 

Supplies of capital goods available 
for export in 1952 from the industrial- 
ized countries are not likely, even 
under current conditions, to be smaller, 
and in some cases may well be larger, 
than in 1951. Of course, should any 
easing of political tensions in the world 
bring about any reduction in armament 
expenditures, the opportunities for rais- 
ing living standards in both developed 
and under-developed countries would 
correspondingly improve. 

These facts lend new emphasis to the 
present need for some kind of inter- 
national action designed to bring about 
an adequate international flow of capital 
goods to the under-developed countries, 
to elaborate new techniques for stabi- 
lizing the demand for and prices of 
primary commodities ‘traded initerna- 
tionally, or to introduce other arrange- 
ments that would, under mutually ac- 
ceptable conditions, enable the indus- 
trialized countries to increase the sup- 
ply of machinery and equipment to the 
under-developed countries so as to 
enable them to develop their abundant 
natural resources as well as to meet 
the demand of their trading partners. 


Economic Developments in the Far East 

In India, the most important develop- 
ment in 1951 was the decline by about 
10 per cent in the 1950/51 crop of 
cereals. The decline in agricultural 
production was roughly half of this 
because of the sharp increase in the 
output of fibres and sugar. 

In Japan and in Taiwan food output 
was higher in 1950/51, while in the 
Philippines agricultural production 
climbed sharply because of the increase 
in production of export crops. 

Industrial production rose in all four 
countries. Gross national product went 
up in Japan and the Philippines and re- 
ceded a little in India. Real consump- 
tion declined in all three countries, 
particularly in India. 

The scarcity of consumer goods, in- 
creasing in India and persisting in the 
Philippines, continued to cause _infla- 
tionary pressures. In Japan, consumer 
demand was restrained by a redistribu- 
tion of income to profits. probably re- 
sulting from the application of higher 
price markups over production costs. 
In Taiwan, after gold sales were sus- 


States government policy. 


pended at the end of 1950, the price in- 
flation associated with the budget de- 
ficit became intense again. 


Impact on World Trade of the Raw 

Material Boom 

The expectations aroused by an- 
nouncements in the second half of 1950 
on future military and_ stockpile re- 
quirements for certain raw materials 
gave rise to a general wave of hoard- 
ing of these materials. This forced up 
the prices of raw materials very rapidly, 
the supply position being insufficiently 
elastic to meet all requirements for 
normal, precautionary and speculative 
punposes. 

Beginning in the second quarter of 
1951, United States imports of raw 
materials declined substantially from 
peaks reached in the preceding two 
quarters and continued to decline in the 
second half of 1951. An important ele- 
ment in this situation was the relaxa- 
tion of demand resulting from United 
In contrast, 
imports by western Europe as a whole, 
which had not increased in the second 
half of 1950, rose in the first half of 
1951, and there appears to have been 
an improvement in the level of raw 
material stocks in several western 
European countries where stocks had 
run down during 1950. 

The abrupt and steep climb of raw 
material prices between August 1950 
and the early months of 1951 left prices 
of manufactures and foodstuffs far be- 
hind. The resulting gap—which mea- 
sures the extent of the improvement in 
trade of raw material exporters—sub- 
sequently narrowed rapidly. On the 
one hand, much of the earlier price gains 
registered by raw materials disappeared 
following the end of the boom; on the 
other, prices of manufactures tended 
to increase as higher raw material costs 
and rising money wages were reflected 
in the prices of finished goods. 

The countries of western Europe, the 
United States and Japan together suf- 
fered a deterioration in their trade of 
nearly 10 per cent between the first 
half of 1950 and the same period of 
1951. The trade of individual primary 
producing countries improved to widely 
varying degrees. Since a few commo- 
dities, and frequently only one, account 
of the bulk of the export earnings of 
most primary producers, the degree of 
improvement in the trade of individual 
countries depended on whether they 
were exporters of the particular com- 
modities the price of which had risen 
most since mid-1950. 

For primary producing areas as a 
whole, there was an improvement in 
the trade of nearly 20 per cent. between 
the first half of 1950 and the corres- 
ponding period of 1951, export prices in- 
creasing by nearly 40 per cent and im- 
port prices by 17 per cent between 
these two periods. 

The volume of world exports of raw 
materials rose by only 5 per cent be- 
tween the first halves of 1950 and 1951 
while the value of these exports in- 
creased by as much as 53 per cent. In 
the case of manufactures, on the other 
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Travel Rules and Regulations in East Asia 
CEYLON TAIWAN Currency and Exchange: No limit in 
Passport: Tourist Cards are not in Visa: Valid visa for entry to Taiwan foreign currency brought in or taken 


use. Valid passport or other recognised 
travel document for entry and depar- 
ture from Ceylon, compulsory. Exemp- 
tions: 1. Children under 16 years of 
age travelling with parents or guardian; 
2. British naval, military or air force 
personnel entering Ceylon on duty; 3. 
Crew members of vessels in Ceylon, or 
in India and sent to Ceylon for an over- 
seas voyage. 

Visa: Entry visa is compulsory for 
all non-citizens except bonafide tourists 
of India, Pakistan, Eire, Canada, United 
Kingdom and the British colonies and 
protectorates. Fee for ordinary visa 
varies according to the nationality (fixed 
on a_ reciprocal basis). There is no 
limitation governing travel within the 
country after entry. 

Transit visa: Required of all nationals 
except those of India, Pakistan, Eire, 
Canada, United Kingdom and _ British 
Colonies and protectorates. Transit visa 
is not required from persons who re- 
sume their journey on the same ship or 
aircraft. 

Immigration: Persons entering Ceylon 
must show proof of having with them 
funds sufficient to maintain themselves 
while in the Island. Registration: 
Every alien entering Ceylon and intend- 
ing to remain for more than one month 
shall furnish the Registrar of Aliens 
a return in the form prescribed by the 
Aliens Registration Ordinance. Health 
control:—Incoming passengers 
possess valid certificates of inoculation 
or vaccination as prescribed by World 
Health Organization and provided for in 
the Sanitary Convention. Passengers 
from or through India and Pakistan 
must possess valid certificates of vac- 
cination against smallpox and of inocula- 
tion against cholera, and may be subject 
to quarantine measure of surveillance 
for 14 days. Passengers are not allowed 
to land at Talaimannar in Ceylon unless 
a health certificate from the superin- 
tendent of the Mandapam Camp is 
produced. Similar procedure prevails 
for passing through Tattapparai Camp, 
except that a passenger who is not 
provided with Quarantine Permit can 
make a cash deposit of Rs. 50 instead. 


hand, while the volume of world exports 
increased by 30 per cent between these 
periods their value rose only 45 per 
cent. 

The OEEC countries, the United 
States and Japan together expanded the 
amount of their exports to primary 
producing areas by 20 per cent between 
the first halves of 1950 and 1951, while 
the volume of their imports from these 
areas increased by only 10 per cent in 
the same two periods. On balance, 
they provided primary producing areas 
in the 12 months following the outbreak 
of the Korean conflict about nineteen 
hundred million dollars more goods, in 
1948 prices, than they obtained from 
these areas. 


should be issued by Chinese Embassies, 
Legations, Consulates or other recog- 
nized Chinese authorities abroad. A 
visa, unless otherwise specified, is valid 
for six months. 

Immigration: Within 10 days after 
arrival all aliens are required to register 
at the police office in the area in which 
they reside, and to obtain foreign 
resident certificate therefrom, which is 
valid for one year and is renewable. 

Health Certificates: International 
Health Certificates are required to 
indicate treatment against smallpox, 
cholera, typhoid and typhus. 

Travel Agencies: 1. China Travel 
Service—Taipei, Taiwan; 2. Eurasia 
Travel Service—No. 5 Pao Ching Road, 
Taipei; 3. Taiwan Tourist Co.—Taipei. 


HONG KONG 

Passport: Tourist Cards are not in 
use. Valid passports for all nationalities 
are compulsory except for Chinese 
nationals. Passports issued by the 
Government of National China are not 
recognized by Britain and certain Com- 
monwealth coiintries. 

Visa: Entry or transit visas are 
compulsory for all aliens except: 1. 
Persons in transit on the same plane; 
2. Persons possessing confirmed onward 
bookings and necessary visas for an 
outside destination, but not proceeding 
on the same flight, can remain for 48 
hours; 3. British subjects with valid 
passports endorsed for travel to Hong 
Kong. 

Chinese Nationals: Prior clearance 
is required in all cases of entry from 
mainland China, Taiwan, Hainan and 
Macao, except natives of Kwangtung 
and Swatow, who may enter the colony 
by land from the mainland without 
permit, provided they hold valid re-entry 
permits to China or proof of Hong Kong 
residence, or a Macao police identity 
card. 

Re-entry permits to Hongkong: 1. 
Chinese nationals, not natives of Kwang- 
tung, who have proved local business 
connection and desire to leave the Colony 
for Macao, may apply for re-entry 
permits; 2. Re-entry visas, as distinct 
from re-entry permits, are issued on 
application to Chinese Nationals travel- 
ling to places other than Macao. All 
Taiwan-bound passengers are required 
to possess an entry permit issued by the 
Government of National China. 

Registration: Every alien arriving in 
the Colony who has attained the age 
of 16 is required to register with the 
Registrar of Aliens, Police Headquarters. 
with the following exceptions: 1. All 
aliens who are Consuls de carriere; 2. 
Returning aliens, previously registered; 
3. Chinese nationals; 4. Transient aliens 
with paid onward bookings not staying 
more than 7 days. 

Health Certificates: 
cination and cholera 
tificates are required. 


Smallpox vac- 
inoculation cer- 


out. 

Customs: Strict prohibition against 
bringing in or taking out gold in any 
form. 

Departure Formalities: Aliens must 
report to Police Headquarters prior to 
departure, except transit passengers 
who have their limitation of stay stamped 
on their passports upon arrival. 


INDIA 


Passport: Valid passports are com- 
pulsory for all foreigners entering India. 
Nationals of countries having a con- 
tiguous land frontier with India (Nepal, 
Bhutan, Tibet, the Portuguese Posses- 
sions in India) are exempt if proceeding 
to India from their respective countries. 
Nationals of Pakistan and French 
Establishments in India require special 
permits if proceeding from places in 
ne Pakistan or Pondicherry or Karai- 

l. 

Visas: Valid entry visas are com- 
pulsory for all foreigners except: 1. Com- 
monwealth citizens, provided they hold 
valid passports for India; 2. Nationals 
of countries having contiguous land 
frontier with India, except Burma, if 
proceeding from their respective coun- 


tries. 


Transit visas: Transit visas are re- 
quired for foreigners travelling through 
India en route to final destination out- 
side of India even if they hold a through 
ticket to and a visa for the neighbour- 
ing country. 

Transit visas are not necessary for 
passengers not leaving aerodrome dur- 
ing stopover of the aircraft or ship in 
port. 

Visas for tourists and businessmen: 
Indian Representatives abroad can, at 
their discretion, grant visas up to three 
months’ stay, without prior reference 
to the home government. Tourist In- 
troduction Cards are issued at the time 
when visas are granted, allowing special 
privileges and facilities. No limitation 
on travel by foreigners in India after 
entry. If a foreigner proceeding 
through India in direct transit (by sea 
or by air) not holding a transit visa, 
desires, for good reasons, to break 
journey in India, a landing permit can 
be obtained from the competent aero- 
drome or port authority. 

Police Registration: All foreigners, 
other than tourists, are required to re- 
gister on arrival. Tourists register at 
the port of entry. 

Health: No health restrictions except 
in regard to yellow fever, smallpox and 
cholera certificates are advisable ac- 
cording to international requirments. 

Currency & Exchange: No limit on 
travellers cheques; restrictions are only 
on the following currencies for taking 
in or out: 

Bank of England 


notes: £10 per head 
Malayan notes MS$45 
Egyptian notes E£20 a 
Australian notes A£10 ,, 
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Indian notes from Rs. 100 per head 


Burma or Rs. 200 if ar- 
riving by the Ledo’ 
route. 

Burma notes Nil 

Indian coins and Coins Rs. 5 in 
one rupee note value per head; 
from Pakistan one rupee note nil. 
and Afghanistan : 

Indian notes Unlimited amount 


in, but only Rs. 270 
or the equivalent of 
£20 taken out.: 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Passport: Tourist Cards are not used. 
Valid passports are compulsory for en- 


Visa: Entrance visa required for all 
aliens. Transit visas required for air- 
line passengers on stop-overs of routine 
nature, for connecting plane flights and 
for steamer passengers in transit. Con- 
sular authorities can at discretion grant 
a 14-day transit visa without prior re- 
ference to home government. 

Immigration: A cash security deposit 
(sufficient to cover return fare) may 
be demanded of aliens permitted to 
enter the territory as visitors. Ap- 
plication for identity card is required 
for persons permitted entry stay for 
periods of 30 days or more. 

Health: Particular precautions are 
taken in respect of arrivals from areas 
infected with the five major infectious 
diseases, i.e., plague, cholera, smallpox, 
yellow fever and typhus fever. 

Currency & Exchange: No limit on 
travellers cheques. IN. £5 in sterling 
notes or M$45, N.E. guilders 50, Thai 
ticals 200. OUT £65 sterling notes or 
M$45 or other foreign currencies equiva- 
lent to £10. 

Departure: Exit Permits required. 
NORTH BORNEO 

Passport: Valid passports or other 
recognized. travel documents for entry 
and departure are compulgory. 

Visa: Entry visas are required ex- 
cept: 1. In cases of reciprocal visa- 
abolition agreement between the coun- 
_ try of such alien and the United King- 
dom, when the agreement has been 
extended to the Colony of North Borneo; 
2. An alien possessing a valid  certi- 
ficate of identity or residence or re- 
entry permit issued by the Government 
of the Colony; 3. An alien possessing 
a valid certificate of identity issued to 
him in the Colony of Sarawak or the 
State of Brunei, establishing the fact 
of residence in such territory for five 
years or more; 4. Through passenger, 
landing temporarily. 

Health: No specific requirements, but 
advisable to have the usual _inter- 
national health certificate for smallpox, 
cholera etc. 

Currency & Exchange: IN £10 ster- 
ling or M$100, or a combination of both 
not exceeding M$100. OUT £10 sterling 
or M$100, or a combination not exceed- 
ing $100. 


PAKISTAN 


Passport: Foreigners, as well as Com- 
monwealth citizens (except Indian na- 


tionals), must hold valid passports be- 
fore they can enter Pakistan. Foreign- 
ers must hold visas in addition to pass- 
ports—except nationals of Norway. 

Visa: Transit visa: Transit visas can 
be granted by Pakistan authorities 
abroad without prior reference to the 
home government for a maximum period 
of 14 days, provided onward journey of 
applicant is assured. No transit visa 
is required for overnight stop or for 
connecting flights. Transit Permits: 
for West Pakistan, issued for a period 
of not more than 7 days. Entry and 
re-entry visas can be granted to all 
respectable foreigners. Exemption from 
visa requirements: 1. All British sub- 
jects (or citizens of Commonwealth 
countries) holding valid passports en- 
dorsed for British Commonwealth pro- 
vided they are not domiciled in India 
or Pakistan and not proceeding directly 
or indirectly from India; 2. Persons 
domiciled in India or Pakistan, proceed- 
ing directly or indirectly from India are 
required to hold entry permits for West 
Pakistan. European British subjects 
domiciled in India or Pakistan are re- 
quired to possess valid passports en- 
dorsed for Pakistan and it is not neces- 
sary for them to possess entry per- 
mits; 3. Members of British and US 
Forces travelling on official business 
and holding valid travel orders _per- 
mitting them to travel to Pakistan. 

Immigration: Al] aliens, other than 
British Empire nationals, must register 
with the Police upon arrival. 

Health: Smallpox and cholera certi- 
ficates are advisable. 

Currency & Exchange: Foreign cur- 
rency, except sterling, can be brought in 
and taken out without limit, provided 
it is declared upon arrival and depar- 
ture. Limit for sterling brought in or 
taken out is up to £10, and for Pakis- 
tan currency Rs. 50. 

Departure: Passports required. 


SINGAPORE 

Passport: Valid passports or other 
recognized travel documents for entry 
are compulsory, except for: 1. Mem- 
bers of Her Britannic Majesty’s Armed 
Forces on duty and their dependents; 
2. Children under 15, if their names 
are endorsed on the valid passport of 
the holder whom they are accompany- 
ing; 3. Officers or seamen on the arti- 
cles of ships; 4. Mohammedan pil- 
grims returning from Saudi Arabia; 5, 
Persons possessing valid certificates of 
Residence or of Admission issued by 
the Immigration Officer of Singapore or 
Malaya, when travelling on a direct 
journey from China, Thailand, Indonesia, 
North Borneo, Sarawak or Brunei to 


Malaya. 

Visa: All aliens are required to have 
visas. 

Immigration: All aliens, except 


Chinese and Indonesians, landing for 
more than 14 days, are required to 
report to the Alien Registration Office. 

Health: No restriction, unless persons 
have passed through an infected area. 

Currency & Exchange: No restric- 
tion on the amount of Malayan dollars 


for travellers proceeding directly to 
Sarawak, North Borneo and_ Brunei, 
otherwise as follows: IN £5 sterling or 
M$45 or a combination not exceeding 
M$45, Indonesian rupiahs 50, Thai 
ticals 200. OUT £5 sterling or M$45 or 
a combination not exceeding M$45. The 
equivalent of £10 or M$85 in any for- 
eign currency. 

Departure: Exit Permit must be ob- 
tained by all aliens. Aliens, not holders 
of transit visas, intending to remain 
longer than 14 days, are required to 


register at the Alien Registration 
Office, except: 1. Transit passengers 
leaving Singapore within 14 days after 


arrival, whose passports are endorsed 
with a transit stamp by the Immigra- 
tion Officer; 2. Chinese of all nation- 
alities, except those possessing Thai and 


United States passports; 3. Holders 
of diplomatic passports; 4. Indo- 
nesians. 

THAILAND 


Passport: Valid passports are com- 
pulsory for all aliens entering Thailand. 

Visa: Entry visas are compulsory, 
except for American non-immigrant 
citizens and military personnel. Tran- 
sit visas are required, except for the 
above-mentioned. 

Health: WHO standards and inter- 
national certificates are adopted. 

Currency amd Exchange: Foreign 
currency may be brought in not to ex- 
ceed Ticals 3,500 in value at official rate 
of exchange (12.50 to US$1). No limita- 
tion on drafts, travellers cheques etc. 

Departure: Exit permits are required 
for travellers staying more than 48 
hours. For’ tourists, the Immigration 
authorities can use discretion to issue 
exit permits at point of departure. 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at the 
Head Office of the Society, Union 
Building, Hongkong, on Thursday, 
22nd May 1952 at 11.30 a.m., to 
receive the Directors’ Report and 
the Statement of Accounts, to de- 
clare a dividend and to transact 


the ordinary business of the 
Society. 
The SHARE TRANSFER 


BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 3rd May to 22nd 
May, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 


L. B. STONE 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 18th April 1952. 
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Review of Hongkong’s Trade and Industry 


The Director of the Department of Commerce & Industry, 
British Industries Fair Committee, introduced the 


TRADE 


The British Crown Colony of Hongkong with its fine 
natural harbour and its commanding position astride the 
main sea routes of the Orient and at the gateway to South 
China has throughout the hundred and ten years of its history 
played a major part in the trade between East and West. 
Its prosperity has been due to its status as a free port, 
to its deepwater wharves and capacious godowns, to its 
stability amidst the frequent political upheavals around it, 
to the strength of its great banking and insurance houses 
and to the resourcefulness and enterprise of its merchants. 
Although the Colony covers an area of only 391 square miles 
it has a population of about two and a quarter millions, 
the vast majority of whom are Chinese. 

Its economic life came to a standstill during the Japanese 
occupation, its population fell to a mere half million and 
its wharves and dockyards and buildings suffered serious 
damage from bombing, neglect and looting. Yet within a 
few months of the collapse of Japan trade was flowing 
vigorously once more and despite all shortages of material 
and skilled labour réhabilitation of the Colony was carried 
out with remarkable rapidity. Hongkong’s recovery was 
quicker and more spectacular than that of any other Far 
Eastern city and unsettled political conditions in China re- 
sulted in the attraction to the Colony of much of the capital 
formerly employed in Shanghai and other rival ports. The 
influx of refugees led to considerable overcrowding but with 
the refugees came new industrial development. As a result 
Hongkong today not only holds an unrivalled position as the 
leading entrepot in the Far East but is also an important 
industrial centre with modern factories which are able to 
hold their own against Japanese competition. 

Hongkong is a free port, duties being levied only on 
tobacco, wines and spirits, petroleum products, paints, toilet 
preparations and proprietary medicines. In addition to ex- 
cellent transhipment and storage facilities, including bonded 
warehouses, cargo handling is speedy and efficient. The in- 
cidence of pilferage is the lowest of any port east of Suez. 
For shipping there are dry dock facilities and well equipped 
ship building and repair yards and bunkers are readily avail- 
able. Labour costs have risen considerably since 1945 but 
this is a phenomenon common to all Far Eastern ports. 

Generally speaking, the trade of Hongkong is one of 
exchanging the raw materials of the Far East for the manu- 
factured goods of the West. It is a trade in which food- 
stuffs, textiles and vegetable oils play a leading part, and 
metals, chemicals, dyestuffs, tobacco and paper are also 
important items. The war in Korea has resulted in the 
restriction of trade with China to goods of a non-strategic 
nature and thas caused considerable changes in the normal 
pattern of the Colony’s economy. Hongkong remains how- 
ever the principal point of commercial contact between China 
and the West and through it passes the majority of the 
bristles, vegetable oils, feathers, seagrass, tea, cassia and 
gallnuts that are shipped to Western Europe and America. 
In spite of the decline in exports to China the total volume 
of Hongkong’s trade with all countries in 1951 amounted 
to no less than £581 million, as compared with £71 million 
in 1938 and £173 million in 1947. 

The reason for this remarkable increase is that 
Hongkong is an oasis of political and financial 
stability in the Far East where many countries are 
still in a state of internal strife and economic up- 
heaval. Merchants from all over the world have 
been attracted to the Colony by its law and order, 


Mr. P. C. M. Sedgwick, who is this year’s chairman of the Hongkong 
“British Industries Fair 1952 Hongkong Directory” as follows:— 


by its efficient administration and by its compara- 
tive freedom from restrictions affecting trade. 


INDUSTRIES 


Few people outside Hongkpng realise how much the 
Colony’s industry has expanded during recent years, and 
what a great part it now plays in the economy of the 
Colony. Between the two World Wars industry moved 
slowly from a position of comparative insignificance to that 


of a small but rapidly expanding adjunct to the Colony’s 


main business as a commercial entrepot for China and the 
Far East. 

It was not until after the liberation in 1945, however, 
that industry began to expand to such an extent that, by 
the end of 1951 Hongkong was able to boast that its markets 
were world wide, and that its products were not only good, 
but of considerable variety. 


Another factor contributing to the growth of Hongkong’s 


-industry was the desire of certain industrialists owing to 


internal conditions in China to transfer their modern methods 
and machinery to this Colony. This in turn had a stimulat- 
ing effect on the already existing industries and resulted 
in considerable improvements in output and quality follow- 
ing the adoption of new types of machinery. 

With increased production and new markets, the Colony’s 
manufacturers and merchants are now paying increased at- 
tention to the quality of goods being exported and under 
the advice of the British Standards Institution are con- 
idering what steps can be taken to set up a Standards In- 
stitute in Hongkong with a view to ultimate affiliation with 
the British Standards Institution. : 

There are no reliable figures available as to the total 
value of products manufactured in the Colony, but they 
are estimated to be in the region of about £50 million a 
year. 

The range of goods manufactured in Hongkong is re- 
markable for a Colony of this size, as our industries range 
from large and extremely up-to-date and efficient cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, down to small cottage establish- 
ments where carved camphor-wood chests and ornamental 
paper lamp shades are made. 

The industry with the longest history is that of manu- 
facturing knitted cotton garments, which has maintained 
its markets for many years on account of the comparatively 
high quality of its products. The closely related weaving 
industry has also long been established in this Colony, and 
both industries are working at almost full pressure to meet 
the demand of the United Kingdom and other Empire 
markets. 

Without question the largest and most modern postwar 
development in Hongkong’s industry is that, of cotton spin- 
ning whose equipment is'the most up-to-date. This industry 
has expanded year by year, and is now capable of producing 
about 180,000 bales of 400 lbs. of cotton yarn each year. 
It now operates 203,000 spindles and further expansion is 
probable. 

Another industry worthy of mention is that which manu- 
factures enamelware. There are 11 factories operating 76 
muffle furnaces, with an annual output valued at well over 
£2 million. This industry has a very wide market, parti- 
cularly in the African Colonies where utensils made of 
enamel are very popular. 

Hongkong is also proud of its vebiet foot-wear industry 
which is one of the oldest established and the standard 


reached is exceptionally High. The United Kingdom is with- 
out question its principal market. 
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Other large industries worthy of special mention on 
account of the excellence of their products are those which 
produce preserved ginger, vacuum flasks, electric torches, 
plastic ware, paint: and lacquer. The plastic industry is 
quite new to this Colony, but modern machinery is being 
used and markets are being extended. This industry has 
already captured tie local market, mainly on account of low 
prices.» The torch industry has also extended its markets 
very considerably and the standard and variety of the 
torches, including types made of aluminium, has greatly 
‘improved. 

The Hongkong Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, whose 
members represent al] branches of local industry, has always 
worked in close co-operation with the Hongkong Govern- 
ment, through the Department of Commerce and Industry 
and the Labour Office, and these two Government Depart- 
ments exercise supervision over the activities of industry 
and control the conditions of labour. sald ? 

Working conditions in the Colony’s factories are con- 
trolled by labour legislation administered by the Labour 
Department of the Hongkong Government and present day 
wage rates for employees compare more than’ favourably 
with those paid in other countries of the Far East. What- 
ever criticism can be levelled against our local industry, we 
are at least confident that no accusation that our products 
are the result of exploited labour could be substantiated, 
and of this fact we in the Colony are justifiably proud. 


For those who do not normally travel in the Far East 
it is worth noting that the Hongkong Government has a 
representative in its London Office at Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, under the Directorship of Mr. E. G. A. 
Grimwood. Samples of Hongkong products are available at 
that office, and Mr. Grimwood will always be pleased to 
meet traders and put them in touch with Hong Kong 


firms. 


Times are difficult and uncertain at present, 
but Hongkong’s traders and manufacturers have 
had their share of troubles in the past and have 
always succeeded in overcoming them by faith, 
foresight, and ingenuity. I do not doubt that they 
will continue to do so, and that they will continue 
to distribute to the world the finished products 
of Hongkong industry which on account of their 
variety and high standard of workmanship deserve 
to find ever-expanding markets. 


Enquiries concerning our products and trade facilities can be 
addressed to any one of the following:—Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Fire Brigade Building, Hong Kong. H.K. General 
Chamber of Commerce, -K. and Shanghai Bank Bldg., Hong 
Kong. Chinese General Chamber of Commerce, 65 Connaught Road 
Central, Hong Kong. Kowloon Chamber of Commerce, 2 Liberty 
Avenue, Homuntin, Kowloon. Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, 
Foreign Trade Service, 206 China Building, Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong. United Kingdont Trade Commissioner, Post Office Box 
528, Hong Kong. 


Hongkong Government Report for 1951 


‘GENERAL CONDITIONS—EMPLOYMENT—INDUSTRY 


The Hongkong annual report for 1951 is a 
story of depression and hope. The Korean war 
indirectly had a sé@rious effect on the Colony’s 
economy and 1951 was a year of difficulty and 
depression. At the end of 1950 Hongkong’s 
industries faced the most serious crisis they 
had met when in view of active Chinese inter- 
vention in the Korean hostilities the United 
States Government placed a strictly enforced and 
virtually complete embargo on all shipments to 
China. Merchants suffered severe losses and 
many industries, mostly those which depended 
on American supplies of tinplate and other 
metals, chemicals and cotton, were severely 
hit. Some of these commodities were subse- 
quently obtained from the United Kingdom, 
Europe and Japan where the authorities were 
prepared to accept guarantees that the goods 
in question were solely for the legitimate re- 
quirements of Hongkong industries. Many of 
the factories however were foreed to close down 
or work shorter hours thus giving rise to un- 
employment which ultimately assumed serious 
proportions as more and more of the Colony’s 
ne were reduced to a bare subsistence 
evel. 


The reappearance of Japanese goods in mar- 
kets of the Far East which had previously 
been an easy Hongkong preserve added to the 
threat to the Colony’s industries. The quality 
and low prices at which the Japanese sold 
their products gave the Japanese undeniable 
market advantages, and the Sterling Payments 
Agreement concluded with Japan considerably 
facilitated trade in Japanese goods. The hard- 
est hit were the Colony’s textile manufacturers 
who, compelled by the embargo to use expensive 
grades of cotton, found themselves competing 
with Japanese factories supplied with lower 
priced cotton from the United States. 


Hongkong merchants attempted to develop 
markets for their produce in those parts of 
South-East Asia which they had not hitherto 
done and to extend their markets. An exhibi- 
tion of Hongkong Products was organised in 
Singapore to coincide with the first E.C.A.F.E. 
Conference on Trade Promotion which was held 
in that city during November and delegations 
of Hongkong Chinese traders went to Indonesia 
and Thailand. The usual] Annual Exhibition of 
Hongkong Products was held during December 
which was opened by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


The year was remarkable for the number of 
public works on which the Government has 


embarked. These include a new reservoir at 
Tai Lam Chung in the New Territories, new 
central offices of Government and two new 
urban reclamations in the Central] District and 
at Causeway Bay. A scheme to build a new 
City Hall has been approved in principle. 


Road Traffic 

The number of licensed mfotor. vehicles rose 
during 1951 from 16,028 to 17,746 excluding 
Service vehicles and a traffic census disclosed 
there are now 38.9 motor vehicles for every 
mile of road in the Colony, the density of traffic 
at some junctions being quite as heavy as at 
some of the major road junctions in London. 
On account of Police measures to organise 
vehicle and pedestrian traffic the number of 
road accidents fell from 8,327 in 1950 to 6,859 
in 1951. 


Mining 


Hundreds of persons. started prospecting 
illegally for wolfram and lead. This illicit 
mining at one time threatened to cause serious 
erosion of the hills in the New Territories and 
pollution of the water supply. A Superinten- 
dent of Mines was therefore appointed and strict 
contro] is maintained. 


Population 


The estimated population of the Colony is 
slightly over 2,000,000. The registration of the 
population commenced in 1949, was contpleted 
in September 1951. The number of European 
and American permanent residents but exclud- 
ing Service personnel and their dependants, is 
about 14,5800. 


Empleyment & Labour 

The employment returns for the third quarter 
of 1951 show an increase of 8,000 over the 
previous year. In fact however the employ- 
ment situation became increasingly difficult as 
the result of shortage of raw materials and 
increased prices. The introduction of a system 
of essential supply certificates for raw nrfaterials 
from the United States and later from other 
sources only mitigated the severity of the 
Colony’s economic difficulties, which have been 
reflected in increasing numbers of unemployed, 
particularly among the workers in small unre- 
gisterable factories whose numbers are not shown 
in the employment returns. 

At the beginning of 1951 there were 280 unions 
on the register. The 12 new registrations dur- 


fhe the year were almost balanced by cancella- 
tions, dissolutions or amalgamations and the 
year closed with a total of 284 registered 
organizations of which 206 were workers’ unions. 


Development towards anything like sound trade 
unionism is still impeded. In many unions 
members are ready to leave everything to offi- 
cials, who in their turn tend to leave affairs 
in the hands of paid clerks. Finance has proved 
to be difficult. While it is true that increasing 
unemployment has made the regular collection 
of contributions difficult, so that many unions 
could only just balance income and expenditure, 
at the other end of the scale certain well-to-do 
organizations have been found to have spent 
money lavishly on inessentials such as enter- 
tainment, without any attempt at building up 
reserves or giving real benefits to members. 
During the year many defects in the present 
Trade Union Ordinance became apparent and 
preparations for revision are in hand. 


In May the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions organized at Karachi the 
first Asian Trade Union Conference. The local 
federation known as the Hongkong and Kowloon 
Trades Union Council were invited to send a 
representative, but declined on the grounds of 
expense. They contrived nevertheless to send 
their secretary and an interpreter to the annual 
meeting of the I.C.F.T:.U. at Milan. After 
this meeting they were enabled through the 
kindness of the British Trades Union Congress, 
to visit England where they met English labour 
leaders and discussed various labour problems. 


The year has been noticeable for the com- 
parative absence of any major disputes or 
stoppages. Unfavourable trade conditions and 
the consequent threat of increasing unemploy- 


ment have served to prevent disputes being 


pushed to extremes. 


Cost of Living 


There has been a gradual increase in the 
price of most staple commodities, after a brief 
period of relative stability in 1950. The _ re- 
habilitation allowance which is a cost of living 
allowance for manual workers chiefly in Euro- 
pean employment, and is based on the cost of 
certain essential items of food and fuel, rose 
from $84 in Jarmuary to $93 in November and 
then fell to $90 in December. The cost of 
living of nearly all classes of the community 
continues to be affected by the acute shortage 
of housing. 


| 
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Factories and Workshops 


At the end of 1950 there were 1,244 —_ 
there 
were 1,344 registered factories and workshops 


-and 402 applications under consideration. This 
steady expansion includes the New Territories 


where there are now 105 factories, many of 
which are large, modern and well equipped. 
At the end of September 1950 55,176 men and 
31,945 women were employed in 1,692 registered 


-or recorded factories. and workshops, comprising 


150 types of industry. A yenr later these 
figures were:— 61,802 men, 34,025. women in 
1,873 establishments covering 174 types of in- 


‘dustry. These figures do not take into account 


hundreds of small cottage-type industries not 
registerable under the Factories and Workshops 


-Ordinance. 


Last year has been marked by the apparent 
anomaly of an increase in the number of fac 


‘tories and marked fluctuations in employment. 


It is estimated that at the end of the year 
approximately 30,000 workers, or about 30% of 


‘the labour force from registered factories and 


workshops, were unemployed, and about 20,000 


-or 20% are underemployed. 


Work in the bulk of factories during the year 
was spasmodic, and large orders have been 
shared out by exporters to many factories of 


“various sizes. 


Early in 1951, when the American restrictions 
on the shipment of certain raw materials to 
the Colony and the world shortages and high 
prices of raw materials were first felt, many 
small factories becamfe bankrupt and many 
larger factories were forced to close down tem- 
porarily, though some were able to weather the 
storm. Markets have thus been lost, and it is 
feared that the competition from Japanese pro- 
duction and export drives will make recovery 
of these markets very difficult. 


The spinning industry continues to expand 
and the 13 mills in operation have a combined 
total of 194,000 spindles. Several mills have 
weaving sections with a total of 1,200 new 
automatic or semi-automatic looms. There is 
a total employment force of 5,359 males and 
2,635 females in this industry. The weaving 
industry has also expanded. 154 sheds employ 
11,016 workers, as against 148 sheds with 9,708 
workers on 3lst December 1950. 


Mining has developed and one large wolfram 
ore mine and one lead mine have been re- 
activated. There are now 4,500 miners em- 
ployed in the three registered mines. The rise 
in price of metals has encouraged extensive 
illegal mining activity. 


Employment in shipbuilding and _ repairing 
dropped from 8,180 on 3lst December 1950 to 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT 
For April and January-April 1952 


Factory Registrations—Applications for regis- 
‘tration received during April by the H.K. Dept. 
of Labour totalled 17 (H.K. 4, Kowloon & 
‘N.T. 13); 11 registration certificates were can- 
celled (5 & 6); 3 applications were refused 
(1 & 2); 5 illegal factories were found and 


closed down (1 & 4); 27 registration certifi- . 


cates were issued (12 & 15). 


For the first four months of the year the 
figures were: 84 applications received (29 & 55); 
55 regis. certificates cancelled (16 & 39); 9 
applications refused (4 & 5);°14 illegal fae- 
tories found and closed down (5 & 9); 134 
registration certificates issued (49 & 85). 


Factories and workshops registered on April 
30, 1952, mumbered 1423 (H.K. 444, K. & 
N.T. 979); applications under consideration 
were 343 (120 & 223). 


Factory registrations in April, giving the 
mumber of employees, were as follows: 

M. Ww. Total 
1 Battery (Dry) ....<. 30 70 100 
1 Weaving (Cotton) .... 16 29 45 
646% 16 2 18 
1 Electro-plating ........ 10 —- 10 
1 Mosquito Sticks ....... 2 6 
1 Rubber Wares....... 7 7 
17 222 155 377 


Factories that changed their names in April 
numbered 4, i.e., 1 Engineering, 2 Weaving 
cand 1 Knitting. 


Eleven factories closed down in April: 4 
Printing, 1 Engineering & Building, 1 Metal- 
ware, 1 Laundry, 1 Weaving, 1 Kraitting, 
1 Towel, 1 Dyeing. 7 


Industrial Accidents—-Industrial and occupa- 
‘tional injuries reported..in April totalled 41 
«tases involving 41 persons, 2 fatal; of these, 
28, none fatal, were in registered factories. 


The headings under which the accidents 
were recorded are: machinery 11 (10 in regis. 
factories); transport 2 (1); explosions or fires 
4, 1 fatal (1); electricity 1 (1); fall of persons 
8, 1 fatal (3); stepping on or striking against 
objects 2 (2); falling objects 6 (5); fall of 
ground 1; handling without machinery 2 (2); 
miscellaneous 4 (3). One worker was injured 
by a hand-operating machine in a godown; 1 
was’ killed by a fragment of stone from blasting 
operations; 1 fell to the bottom of a ventilating 
shaft in a mine. 


H.K. INDUSTRIES 


Cotton Piecegoods & Cotton Yarn—The Central 
Trust of Taiwan is inviting tenders for 20,000 
bolts of locally-made grey sheeting 60x60, and 
2000/3000 bales of H.K. cotton yarn 20’s. The 
dates set for opening the bids in Taiwan are 
May 14 and June 8 respectively. It is under- 
stood that these orders will be followed by 
others for larger quantities, as the Mutual 
Security Office in Taiwan has allocated a con- 
siderable amount for the purchase of textiles 
from the USA, Japan and Hongkong and the 
prices of local goods are competitive with those 
of these two countries. 


Indonesia, the Philippines, Thailand and 
Burma are also in the market for locally-made 
textiles. 


Flashlight Torches—Results from the H.K. 
exhibit at the British Industries Fair are already 
forthcoming, as evidenced by the order placed 
with a local manufacturer for 74,500 doz. flash- 
light torches. 


Metals-—-Orders for H.K.-made structural steel 
have been received from interested concerns 
in Pakistan and North Borneo. A _ shipment 
of 1000 tons of mild steel round bars has al- 
réady been despatched to South-east Asia. 


An allocation of 500 short tons of tinplate 
has been made to Hongkong for the third 
quarter of 1952 by the US Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 


Enamelware—Demand for local enamelware 
has considerably improved from Indonesia, 
Singapore, Malaya, Thailand, India and Pakis- 
tan. In some cases it has not been found 
possible to arrange for delivery before July. 


7,700 on 30th Septemtber 1950. As fewer ships 
are using the harbour facilities it is unlikely 
that figures for the last quarter will show an 
increase. 

During the year 665 accidents (52 fatal) in- 
volving 677 persons were reported, 424 (23 fatal) 
being in factories and workshops. This re- 
presents a decrease in the accident rate to 4.5 
per thousand workers as against 4.9 and 6.9 
per thousand in 1950 and 1949 respectively. 


Payment of workmen’s compensation has not 
yet become compulsory but, with few exceptions, 
employers are prepared to pay full wages to 
injured workers during temporary incapacity and 
compensation in respect of fatal accidents. 

On 30th September 1951 there were 34,025 
women employed in factories and workshops as 
against 31,945 on 30th September 1950 and 
29,088 on 30th September 1949. Women are 
employed in most industries and mostly are on 
daily or piece-work rates. Most women are 
semi-skilled and many can work at several 
different trades such as weaving, rubber shoe 
making and hand torch assembly. When one 
of the large rubber factories reopened after a 
closure of some months caused ‘by bad business, 
nearly half of the 900 women formerly em) loyed 
— had found work in weaving or torch fae- 

ries. 


Hongkong Labour Department 
Report 


For January-March 1952 


The progress report of the Commissioner of 
Labour for the quarter ending March 31 refers 
to the announcement that export fcences would 
be issued for the shipment of cotton from the 
United States to Hongkong as forming the 
main item of interest in textile circles in the 
Colony for the first three months of the year. 
The news was welcomed by the textile manu- 
facturers, but it is doubtful if the lifting of 
the restrictions on cotton will have any im- 
mediate effect on local trade conditions. 


The recent ban or partial curtailment of 
British and Empire goods to be imported into 
Australia is a blow to the textile industry and 
has resulted in the temporary closure of a 
number of small embroidery workshops during 
the period under review. 


There has been no improvement in the weav- 
ing industry during the quarter, and many of 
the larger and efficient sheds have now stopped 
working night shifts. Knitting, however, has 
improved during the past month. Orders for 
the cheaper brands of cotton singlets have been 
received from Indonesia and will keep face- 
tories busy for the coming menth, but unless 
further orders are received, future prospects 
are uncertain. 


Factories manufacturing vacuum flasks con- 
tinue to maintain steady business, with orders 
being received mainly from the South Seas. 
Manufacturers attribute most of the orders to 
the exhibition of Hong Kong products held in 
Singapore in October last year. One large 
factory has for the past few months been 
fully oceupied with large orders from Aus- 
tralia. It is not yet known whether the recent 
Australian import restrictions will affect future 
orders. 


Work of Inspectorate 


During the quarter, 3,714 visits were made 
by the Inspectorate staff. Of these, 401 were 
in connection with industrial injuries, com- 
pensation and payment of wages during in- 
ecapacitation, 161 in connection with the em- 
ployment of women and young persons during 
prohibited hours, 152 in connection with visits 


‘to young persons employed in industry, 27 in 


connection with checking wage rates and em- 
ployment, and the remainder were routine in- 
spections for the enforcement of safety, health 
and welfare provisions in work places. 
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Mining Production 
HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS Totat 
Jan. Feb. March Jan.-- 
| March 1952 1952 1952 1952 Mar. 
i — f vehicles 
Below are given various statistical details Vehicular Traffic—-The number o te | 
by the Hongkong Govt. for March 1952. and drivers licensed as at March 31 was as on 
(Details for February are in the Review of follows: Iron Ore (tons) 23,549 17,349 6,650 47,548 
April 17, 1952, Vol. XII No. 16). Vehicles: 
Vital Statistics—Births registered: 5140 117 (W O38 Concen- 
(Chinese 5101, non-Ch. 39); total Jan.-Mar. Trams PTT trate: 61%-65%) 
17.075 (Ch. 16,895; non-Ch. 180). Motor Cycles he eee 8,553 11,411 13,828 33,792 
Deaths registered 1409 (Ch. 1397, non-Ch. Private Care 10, olybdenuns 
12); Jan.-Mar. 4406 (Ch. 4366, non-Ch. 40). «(M.O.S2) (Ibs.) 279 108 387 
52,308) ; Jan.-Mar. Motor 433 Kowloon-Canton Railway (British Section) 
Vegetables—V egetables marketed at the Govt. Public Commervial Lorries ........ 1,401 Goods and Passenger Statistics 
wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, 5200.04 Private Commercial Lorries ...... 1,059 March Total 
tons; Jan.-Mar. 14,833 tons. Govt. Cars & Lorries..... 157 No 
Fish—Fish marketed 3041.7 tons; Jan.-Mar. Rickshaws (Private) .............. 85 r- : : ‘ 
132,315 498,459 
Cement—Cement output 3635 metric tons; 805 Concession Tickets 21,166 52,339 
General Post Office—Post Office revenue Hand Truck 
Drivers : Upward ........ 2,828,980 8,208,160 
Motor Drivers’ Licences* ........ 34,056 Downward ..... 9,136,710 35,105,560 
Building—New building construction: 146 Foreign 
buildings costing $8,272,963 with site work Learners’ Licences* ...... 97,205 
21,459,082, site work $536,491. onthly Ricksh Tri 
cost of building work in 1951 $6.5 Revenue: Passengers H.K.$ H.K.$ 
million, and in 1950 Apr.-Dec. $9.8 mf.). VETS — cr 233,893.05* 821,085.70+ 
* ta i reoccu 
H.K. Building Construction March 1952 ve totals since pation of Local 84.543.45 278.907. 45. 
Site Work Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Total number 
City of Victoria: No. $ of accidents 635 (monthly aver. for 1951, 571) Miscellaneous Receipts . : 
Houses & Fiats .... 20 1,196,769 10,500 Jan.-Mar. 1863 accidents. Casualties 285 “tad 56,332.48 192,696.88 
Other (incl. gpotned (monthly av. for 1951, 263), 12 fatal; Jan.- *Includes $21,894.10 (Concession Tickets). 
accommodation ) 1 120,000 ne Mar. 800, 31 fatal. tincludes $53,751.60 (Concession Tickets) . 
21 1,316,769 10,500 
H 
ONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 
Factories & Godowns 3 392,282 — Imports Exports 
Houses & Flats gai 903,185 76,000 1952 1952 1952 1952 
22 1,295,467 76,000 March January-March March January-March 
$ Tots Total 
ota a 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: Trade Trade ow $ 
Factories & Godowns . 13 530,468 31,800 
Offices & Shops 6 63,500 790,559 .28 6,027,018 . 60 6,549,173 2.31 12,343,084 1.90 
Houses & Flats ...... 81 4,169,688 84,938 - 117,186 .04 378,151 .04 279,121 12 1,806,840 .28 
3 897,071 Indochina 4,693,092 1.65 11,086,897 1.11 2,827,862 1.18 7,766,068 1.20: 
ndia 5,952,135 2.09 16,045,395 1.60 607 ,502 1,851,377 
103 5,660,727 116,738 Pakistan 6,486,320 2.28 59,094,367 5.90 5,983,661 2.49 34,171,921 65.27 
Malaya 13,535,266 4.76 34,997,589 3.49 45,077.454 18.74 1291190342 19.92 
Philippines 872,952 .31 3,165,389 2,515,625 1.04 7,607,700 1.17 
Thailand 15,967,623 65.61 49,609,048 4.95 26,167,894 10.88 55,965,565 8.63: 
Inspectors are now fully occupied with the Indonesia oa 3,491,474 1.23 10,524,560 1.05 33,133,694 13.78 69,575,505 10.73 
inspection of factories for renewal of certifi- yg hg 46,690,363 16.41 186,577,570 18.63 21,052,959 8.75 61.208.356 9.44 
cates. The steady increase in the number of ormosa 5.293 402 1.86 1. 0 . 
premises makes the work heavier each year, North Korea .. 18,064,602 20,890,513 ot,164,538 5.88 
since all renewals have hitherto been due in South Korea .. 81,769 .03 1,331,647 13 356,958 — .15 3,254,735 .50 
January. In future, the first certificates issued — olathe 
in 1952 will come up for renewal twelve months Total Trade 
from the date of issue, while the currency of H.K. 284,483,598 1,001 ,257,849 240,470,914 648,589,448 


of the certificates of older factories will be 
reckoned from the actual date of renewal this 
year. This system should help both the fac- 
tories and the Inspectorate. 


A total of 176 young persons reached the 
ave of 18 years and were removed from the 
register and 51 were found and registered, 
bringing the total at the end of the quarter 
to 807. 


Industrial and Occupational Injuries 


Out of a total of 135 industrial and occupa- 
tional accidents involving 141 persons, 99 were 
in factories and workshops. In all there were 
12 fatalities, five of them occurring in fac- 
tories and workshops. Of these, one was a 
miner, who received injuries by the collapse of 
a mine face, three were workmen who were 
fatally injured by stone fragments during 
b'asting, one man was burned to death while 
boiling coal tar, three suffered fatal falls, two 
died after being struck by falling objects and 
two others died from other causes. 


Compensation paid for fatalities and per- 
gnanent disability amounted to $23,655.65. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Canadian Shipping & the Far East 


The Canadian Pacific Line has announced 
the reopening of their Pacific service. In 
August and September two cargo vessels will 
commence’ running between Vancouver and 
Japan ports. 


US Tinplate Quota for Far East 


According to an announcement by the Office 
of International Trade in Washington, a total 
of 30,900 short tons of tinplate has been au- 
thorised for export to the Far East and Pacific 
nations under the latest controlled materials 
plan quotas. The allocations are as follows: 
Australia 14,000 tons, India 6,900, New Zea- 
land 2100, Malaya 1900, Indonesia 1500, Philip- 
pines 1500, Pakistan 1300, Hongkong 500, For- 
mosa 450, Thailand 350, Japan 300. 


The controlled materials plan is intended to 
assure a continued supply: of materials important 


to the civilian economies of free world coun-. 


tries. 


The total includes a supplementary 


reserved are not fixed country “quotas” 


current demands. 


Immigration into British North Borneo 


The Immigration Authorities in Br. 


of nationality, 
must be in possession of an entry permit. 


Summer Time in Japan 


The Japanese Govt. has decided not to intro-. 


duce summer time in Japan this year. 


alloca- 
tion of 9,875 tons for the second quarter of 
1952 and 21,025 tons new allocation for the. 
third quarters. The tonnages which have been 
but 
“target” figures which may be revised to reflect 


North 
Borneo have ruled that all persons, irrespective 


wishing to enter the country 
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Japan’s Exports of Cotton Goods in 1951 


Figures issued by the British Cotton Board 
show that Japan came first in 1951 for exports 
of cotton goods with 1,080 million sq. yds. The 
United Kingdom came next with 865 million, 
while the USA and India were third and fourth 


respectively with exports of 807.2 million and 
744 million, the latter being based upon returns 
for 11 months (Jan.-Nov.). Exports from the 
US and India were three times above the pre- 
“war level; those from Japan and Great Britain 
were about one-half of the pre-war quantity. 


Japanese Ocean Shipping 

Except for three lines, i.e. those between 
Japan and Australia and Indonesia, and the 
round-the-world voyage (east bound), which have 
not yet been resumed, although the Australian 
and Indonesian routes will probably shortly 
be reopened, Japanese ocean shipping is now 
almost back to its pre-war level. According 
to the Japanese Ministry of Transport the 
following lines have been reopened: 

Okinawa: Reopened August 1950 and operated 
by five shipping firmts, namely, OSK, Mitsui, 
Yamashita, Kansai and Nipponkai; 11 sailings 
a month, 

South America: Reopened November 1950, 
operated by OSK, five sailings a month. 


Bangkok: Reopened January 1951, operated 
by three firms, namely, NYK (tying up with 
Mitsui), OSK (tying up with Kansai) and 
Kawasaki (tying up with Iino Kaiun), three 
sailings -a month. 

India and Pakistan: Reopened April 1951, 
operated by three lines; namely, NYK (tying 
up with Mitsui), OSK (tying up with Yama- 
shita and Shin Nippon) and Kokusai line made 
up of lino, Mitsubishi, Nissan and Toho, two 
sailings a month, 


New York: Reopened June 1951, run by 
four firms; namely, NYK, OSK (tying up with 
the Shin Nippon), Mitsui and Kokusai, four 
sailings a month. 


Seattle: Resumed July 1951, 
NYK, one sailing a month. 


Southeast Africa: Resumted July 1951, 
ated by OSK, one trip a month. 


Republic of Korea: Reopened September 1951, 


operated by 


oper- 


operated by 10 firms; namely, Mitsui, Yama- 
shita, lino, Kansai, Kawasaki, Mitsubishi, 
Kyosei, Shin Nippon, OSK and NYK, three 


sailings to Pusan and one to other ports a week. 


Rangoon and Calcutta: Resumed September 
1951, operated by the two firms of NYK and 
OSK, two sailings a month. 


Eastern Coast of South America and the 
Gulf: Reopened March 1952, run by OSK, one 
voyage a month. 


Europe: Reopened March 1952, operated by 
NYK, one voyage a month. 


Formosa: Resumed in April 1952 operated 
by 13 firms, including NYK, OSK, Mitsui, 
Yamashita, Iino, Kansai, Toho and Awakuni. 


The number of voyages has not been fixed yet. 


Japanese Mining Interests in Portuguese India 


A contract has been effected between mining 
interests in Goa and the Konan Mining Co. of 
Japan under which one group of mines will 
be mechanised and developed through use of 
Japanese technicians and equipment. The return 
to the Japanese company will be in the form 
of 1 million tons of iron ore to be exported to 
Japan from this group of nrtines. 


Apart from iron ore, manganese ore is also 
exported from Goa, 19 iron mines and 86 man- 
ganese mines being in operation. The iron 
ore in 1950 was mainly despatched to Japan 62,477 
tons; Western Germany took 7000 t., and the 
Netherlands 1500 t. Manganese ore in_ the 
same year went to the USA 10,235 t., Belgium 
5408 t., Sweden 3500 t., and Italy 1000 t. 


Exports of both iron and manganese ores 
from Goa have shown a considerable increase 


over recent years, the quantities being: 
Iron Manganese 
Ore Ore 
Tons Tons 
ote 70,988 20,214 
1951 (ist quarter) 61,123 88,200 


Taiwan’s Sugar Production 

The output of sugar in Taiwan for the twelve 
months May 1951-April 1952 amounted to 520,300 
tons, showing an excess of 20,300 tons over the 
figure aimed at for the year. 


Rubber in Ceylon 

The area planted with rubber in Ceylon 
as at the end of last year was 655,501 acres. 
Of this area, 602,463 acres were under Or- 
dinary Rubber while the balance, 53,038 acres 
were under High Yielding Rubber. 

The distribution of the acreage was as fol- 
lows :— 


Units Acres 
Below 10 acres...... 124,487 171,542 
10—100 acres .......... 5,554 140,715 
100—500 acres ........ 651 148,052 
Over 500 acres ........ 216 195,192 


The ownership was distributed as follows:— 
Ceylonese—410,258 acres—62.5 per cent; Euro- 
peans—228,456 acres—35 per cent and Others— 
16,787 aeres—2.5 per cent. The percentages 
for the previous year were: Ceylonese 61.4 per 
cent; Buropeans 36 per cent; Others 2.6 per 
cent. 

The total production for 1951 amounted to 
105,000 tons. This was made up as follows :— 
Estates—83,500 tons and Snval] Holdings—21,500 
tons. 

Total exports during 1951 amounted to 103,633 
tons. The United Kingdom was the best cus- 
tomer. Her purchases totalled 31,821 tons. 
The other chief buyers were: U.S.A.—20,694 
tons; Germany—9,849 tons; Italy—8,166 tons; 
Holland—6,917 tons ; China—5,543 tons ; 
Canada—3,986 tons; France—3,904 tons and 
Belgium—2,324 tons. 


During 1950 the best customer was U.S.A. 
Her purchases in that year totalled 61,768 tons. 


The average price per lb. for the whole 
year was Rs.2.15 for Sheet No. 1 and Rs.2.39 
for Crepe No. 1. The corresponding prices for 
1950 were Rs.1.56 and Rs.1.69 respectively. 


The highest price paid for Sheet No. 1 was 
Rs.3.30 per lb. on February 8, 1951. This 
price was again reached on March 7. This 
figure was the highest since 1912. 


Local consumption has been progressively 
increasing during the last few years. The 
following are the figures for the last five 
years :—1947—-72 tons; 1948—101 tons; 1949— 
139 tons; 1950—156 tons and 1951—216 tons. 


Ceylon Trade Figures for March 1952 


Exports of Ceylon produce declined further 
to Rs. 107 million in March, 1952 from an 
average of Rs.148 million in January and 
February. Imports in March, on the other 
hand were valued at just under Rs.150 million 
compared with the average of Rs.151 million 
in the first two months of the year. The value 
of re-exports at nearly Rs.9 million in March 
differed little from the average of Rs.8 million 
in January and February. Accordingly the 
excess of imports over exports rose to Rs.34 
million in March from Rs.1l1 million in Feb- 
ruary, thus offsetting the favourable balance 
of Rs.21 million in January and resulting in 
an unfavourable trade balance of Rs.8 million 
for the first quarter of this year. 


For the first quarter of this year exports of 


reduction of 5% compared with the fourth 
quarter of 1951, and a large reduction of 23% 
below the high level of the first quarter of 
1951. On the contrary, imports valued at 
Rs.452 million in the first quarter of 1952 were 
19% and 29% respectively higher than those 
of the last quarter and first quarter of 1951. 
The decline in exports was mainly due to the 
weakening of commodity prices while the in- 
crease in imports is mainly the result of the 
relaxation of inrport controls since the second 
half of last year. 


PHILIPPINES 


The P5 million steel smelting and rolling 
mill of the Marcelo Steel Corporation recently 
started operation. 

Bamboo will be used in the construc- 
tion of light aircraft in the first air- 
plane construction project of the Institute of 
Science and Technology. The Institute found 
bamboo more elastic and stronger than plywood 
for use in light aircraft frame construction and 
also as covering for cantilever-stressed skin 
wings and fuselage. 


A sugar company is doing pioneering work 
in the conversion of sugarcane bagasse into 
filament rayon. 


A committee of Filipino experts was ap- 
pointed by the Eeonomic Administrator to study 
means by which alcohol derived from molasses 
could be used as a practical and economical 
substitute for, or a mixture with, gasoline to 
power cars and other motors. The use of al- 
cohol as motor fuel is not new in the Philip- 
pines, but high cost of production has made 
its continued use so far uneconomical. Means 
to bring down cost of production are being 
sought. 


The generating plants of the Manila Electric 
Company will be augmented by 20,000 kw. 
this year and by 25,000 kw. next year to met 
ever-increasing electric power demand of Mani.a 
and its suburbs. 


The Philippines is working towards nation- 
alization of the import trade, it was recently 
announced by the chairman of the Import Con- 
trol Commission. The policy would not, how- 
ever, deprive foreign businessmen of the rights 
and privileges to which they are entitled under 
Philippine trade laws. An _ executive order 
reserving 50 per cent of all imports for Fili- 
pino retailers is anticipated. 


A bil) nationalizing labour, which was en- 
dorsed by the cabinet, will be presented by the 
President to the Philippine Congress. The 
measure will seek to ban aliens from practi- 
cally all jobs, even those requiring a high 
degree of technical knowledge, as long as Fili- 
pinos are available to fill them. 


At the recent meeting of the ECAFE Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade in Rangoon, the 
Director of the Philippines Bureau of Com- 
merce suggested the integration of home in- 
dustries into larger industries which can control 
supply and demand, supply raw nrfaterials to 
home workers and find markets for the finished 
products. 

Construction of 5,000 homes in Quezon City 
for low-salaried employees is néaring completion. 
The houses are equipped with modern sanitary 
facilities and have ample backyards for child- 
ren’s playgrounds. When completed, the com- 
munity will have a hospital, a recreation park 
and a shopping centre. 


PAKISTAN 

Pakistan’s cottage industry products will be 
displayed all over the world. Directives have 
been sent to Pakistan missions abroad to m&ke 
arrangements to organize show rooms in foreign 
countries. Show rooms have already been open- 
ed at Teheran, Ankara, Cairo, Colombo, 
Djakarta, Ottawa, Sydney and London, while 
sales display centres have been opened at Kara- 
chi, Chittagong and Dacca. A display centre 


Ceylon produce amounted to Rs.404 million, a will shortly be organised in New York. 
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The following trade enquiries are published for 
now being utilised, 
opportunities 
601 Jardine House, 


service is 
tion and 
En Chine, 


furnish banking references. 


Country 


Australia 


Belgium 
(Enquiries 
direct to 
Consul- 
General 
for 
Belgium) 


Enquirer 


Ward's Supply Stores, 
P.O. Box 3282, 
SYDNEY. 


Confort Electrigue et 
Telephonique, 

108, rue Froidmvnt, 

LIEGE. 

S. A. Citalo. 

LODELINSART. 

Rene Legrand, 

22 rue Basson, 

Marcinelle-Charleroi. 

S. A. Limeta, 

HASSELT. 

Dalimier & Cie, 

SCLESSIN. 

Societe Belges des Lampes 
a Incandescence Luxor, 

929, Chaussee De Louvain, 

EVERB-BRUSSELS. . 

Nouvelles Usines de 
Conserves, 

ALIMENTAIRES. 


Industrie Generale des 
Conserves, 

Aki, 

OSTENDE. 


S.P.S.L. Grande 
Sardiniere du Nord, 

OSTENDE. 

Nouvelle Usine de 
Conserves, 

ALIMENTAIRES, 

Meir, 24, 


Delhaize Freres & Cie Le 


Lion, 
Tue Osseghem, 
BRUXELLES. 
Laurent Freres, 
BOUSSU. 
Comet Motors S.A., 
60 rue Princesse 


Clementine, 
BRUSSELS. 


Usines Decock Freres, 

15, rue Brigode, 
BRUSSELS. 

Cambron Werotte & Co., 
B.P 394, 

Costermansville, 
BELGIAN CONGO. 


Auxiliaires Matieres 
Chimiques, 

148, Chaussee d’Ixelles, 

BRUSSELS. 


S. A. Vulcan, 
10, Quai Ernest dijk, 
ANTWERP. 


Marce! Pegard, 

35, Avenue Reine 
Elizabeth, 

ANDENNE. 


Jean Hocke, 
79 rue Picard, 
BRUXELLES. 


Quinca S.A., 

160 rue Theodore 
Verhaegen, 

BRUSSELS. 


S. A. Mees, 

Chaussee de JTermonde 28, 
Destelbergen-Gand, 
BELGIUM. 


Usines Derca, 
Fontaine 1l'Eveque, 
BELGIUM. 


Pierre Prud’Homme, 
22 rue Belliard, 
BRUSSELS. 


14/16 Pedder Street, 


Hongkong Trade Enquiries 


Belgian Consul-General, 


Interested 
In 


Wish to export Australian bulk 
and bottled wines, pig meat, 
other mfeat, lobsters, prawns and 
all Australian products. 

Wish to export Auto-transformers, 
battery-chargers, and _ telephone 
equipment. 


Wish to export Cotton Yarn. 


Sequins for 


etc. 


Wish to export 
dresses, handbags, 


Wish to export Metallic Furni- 
ture. 


Wish to export scales of all 
capacities. 
Wish to export Fluorescent 


lamps and accessories. 
Wish to export tinned fruit and 
vegetables. 


Wish to 
tables. 


export tinned vege- 


Wish to export tinned fish. 


Wish to export tinned peas and 
asparagus. 


Wish to export all foodstuffs. 


Wish to export steel cables, 
manila ropes, manila-sisal ropes. 
Wish to export Auxiliary bicycle 
engine, 


Wish to export wood working 
machines. 


Wish to export Pyrethrum 
Flowers. 
Wish to export lighter flints. 


Wish to export scales. 


Wish to export machine tools, 
Universal lathe, planners etc. 


Wish to export vibrating sieves 
for mines. 


Wish to export household hard- 
wares (locks, hinges etc.) 


Wish to export Sliver tester for 
textile industry. 


Wish to export bicycle and 
motorcycle spokes. 

Wish to import Leave fibre- 
seagrass. 


information and assistance 
and assisted, by certain Consuls-Genera! 
supplied by the 


Room 313 Hong Kong 
and the Italian Trade Commissioner, 
to their respective data should be made to them direct, and in the case of the Le Conseiller 


Country 


Ceylon 


Cyprus 


France 
(Enquiries 
direct to 
Le Conseil- 
ler Com- 
mercial de 
France en 
Chine). 


to 
and Trade Commissioners, 


the local commercial and _ industrial community. This 
and in this issue are included trade informa- 
Bank Building, Le Conseiller Commercial De France 


Apartment 107 


Enquirer 


The Crystal Palace, 
P.O. Box 784, 
COLOMBO 11. 


Vine Products Co-operative 
Marketing Union, 

c/o Department of 
Co-operation, © 

Government of Cyprus, 

Nicosia. 


Ets. Brancher, 
LYON. 
Ets. Georges 


OYONNAX. 
S.M.I1.E. 

Paris. 

Cie De Baccarat, 
PARIS. 

Sonora Radio, S.A., 
PUTEAUX (Seine). 
Ets. M. Mertens, 
PARIS. 
S.0.P.R.0.C.I1.A., 
PARIS. 

Ets. Geotschel Freres 


Cie, 

BESANCON. 
Ste. Alsacienne 

d’ horlogerie, 
HBEGENHEIM. 
Ets. Sasportas & Cie, 
PARIS. 
Ets. Maveg, 
BESANCON. 
Ste de la Vieille Cure de 

Cenon, 
CENON. 
Ets. F. Fayet, 
VICHY. 


Michel, 


Ste. L. Soualle & E de 
Bailliencourt, 
Pt. STE. MAXENCE, 


Ets. Martel De Clere, 
ISSY. 
Ets. Rene Maquaire, 
PARIS. 

Soconaf, 
CASABLANCA, 
Kahn, 

KOBE. 
S.T.D.E.R.C.O., 
SAIGON. 

ETS. M. Merlin, 
VOIRON. 

Ets. Kerly, 

PARIS. 

Maison Vve Le Jeune, 
PARIS. 

Ets. Au Bon Marche, 
PARIS. 

§.A.T.3.8.. 
SAINT-CLOUD. 
$.C.P.C., 

RABAT. 

Ets. Dyna, 

PARIS. 


Ets. J. P. Menard & File, 
SAINT-MEME. 


Lejay Lagoute, 
DIJON. 


Ets. Pezon & Michel, 
AMBOISE. 


Ets. Gourdei, 
PARIS. 


Peninsula Hotel. 
Commercial De France En Chine, 


All enquiries relevant 
enquirers should 


Interested 

In 
Wish to contact manufacturers 
and exporters of 
banians, underwear, to _ repre- 
sent as Sole Agents and Stoc- 
kists in Ceylon. 
Wish to export wines and spirits, 
table and dessert, Brandies of 
different strengths. 


Wish to export Frigorific Equip- 
ment. 

Wish to export Spectacles, Sun- 
Glass & Frames. 

Wish to export Hardwares and 
tools. 

Wish to export Famous Glass- 
works of Paris. 


Wish to export Radio. 


Wish to export Car Upkeeping 
products. 


Wish to export Basic Chemi- 
cals. 

Wish to export clocks’ and 
watches. 

Wish to export clocks and 
watches. 


Wish to export high class jewel- 
lery. 


Wish to export voyage articles. 


Wish to export wines and liquors. 


Wish to export fine wines, 
Champagnes, spirits, beer, nrfine- 
ral water, fruit juice, canned 
goods, aromatic plants etc. 
Wish to export wines of Bor- 
deaux & Bourgogne. 


Wish to export beer and cider. 
Manufacturers’ Representatives. 
Wish to import Green Tea. 
Wish to import Green Tea.” 


Wish to export provisions, 
ned goods. 

Wish to export velvet and drug- 
get. 

Wish to export moulded, cut, 
decorated glassware and crystals.. 
Wish to export elephant hair 
jewellery. 
General Export & Commission 
Agents. 
Wish to export Synthetic Textile 
products (Nylon thread). 


can- 


Wish to export industrial chemi- 


cals. 

Wish to export tools, small arti- 
cles for use in radio and elec- 
tricity, equipment for electria 
appliance construction. 
Wish to export fine champagne, 
cognac, burgundy wines. 
Wish to export wines and liquors’ 
(Cassis de Dijon). 

Wish to export fishing articles. 


Wish to export industrial chemi- 
cals. 


singlets, 


Inc 


Inc 


Ita 


ANTWERP. 
| 
| 
| 


his 

na- 
nce 
ant 
uld 


‘ers 


toc- 


ined 


Bor- 


ler. 


es. 
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Country Enquirer Bntepested Country Enquirer Interested 
n In 
Ets. De Berna, Wish to export powder puffs. Soc. Lesa, Wish to export radio-electrical 
PARIS. 21, materials and appoint loca 
S.E.M., Wish to export bicycle acces- LILANO. agent. 
PARIS. sories. eats G. L. Tondani, Wish to export rayon and staple 
ia Francesco orza agent. 
LYON ; 
MILANO. 
E. Lambert & Cie, Wish to export Rum St. James. S.E.P. Si Wish to export e: 
essential oils. 
NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE. Via Risorgimento 208/11, 
Gay Gontier & Co., wen to export Cognac Bran- MESSINA. 
: es. Steiner Calculator S.p.A., Wish to export typewriters, cal- 
Ets. M. Cornier, Wish to import exotic living Via Ortiglia 10, culating and adding mtachines. 
PARMAIN. birds, fish and animals. MILANO. 
I G.A.LE., Wish to export blankets, plaids 
ndia Leather House of Im port ers and Exporters, and textiles. 
ia Tinai : 
Indonesia Firma Familie of Djalan Wish to import textiles, sntall- 
he Utara, wares, wares, foodstuffs. PRATO. 
Wish to export rubber, rattan, Societa’ Etelia, Wish to export numerators 
raw materiais. 30, for printing ma- 
ines. 
Italy Vin $8, Orbis, calculating ma- Fabbrica Conserve Wish to export concentrated and 
MILANO. peeled tomatoes. 
a uccia, 
Aceifeld, Wish to export Sewing machines Via R. Libroia, 
Via Livorno 1, and accessories. NOCERA INFERIORE. 
MILANO. Papi & Conforti, Wish to contact local importers 
Azienda Termotecinca, Wish to export textile machines Via dell ‘Accademia 43, of textiles. 
gee usin’ x4 and appoint local agent. PRATO. 
ia Vittor Pisan ‘corgi 
Gabriele F. Lerede, Wish to export footwear and Ditta Braibanti & Co., Wish to export all kinds of ma- 
Via Catalani 38, slippers in general. Via Borgogna 1, chinery for noodles-factories. 
MILANO, MILANO. 
Cosmochimica, Wish to export cosmetics, sham- Japan Fukoku Trading Co., Ltd., Wish to export rubber industry 
Via Cesare Guasti 2, pooings in particular, beside oils 18, Edogawa-cho, products, textile yarn and fabrics, 
PRATO. for textile manufacturers. and 
Sugherifi chinery, engines, an wish to 
MILANO. : grinding cork, cork tiles ete. 
Soc. A. Cattaneo, Wish to export toys and appoint white senna wool. 
a — 21, local - agent. New Dominion Distributors, Wish to contact manufacturers 
manag : Zealand G.P.O. Box 1819, of household hardware, bamboo 
Officine Cimbali Giuseppe, Wish to export electric express WELLINGTON, C.I. blinds, electrical appliances 
Via Antonio Lecchi 14/16, coffee machines for bars. clockwork trains, rope-soled 
MILANO. sandals, fine chinaware, earthen- 
& Sandreani Wish to export millstones. building 
R.L. gineering sets, model steam gas or 
we Flaminio 22A, oil engines, powered by less 
than .n.p., Cameras, solder 
Tecnochemia, Wish to export chemicals, bicy- multi core, nails or tacks of 
Via F. Sforza 15, cles, machineries, etc., and ap- copper brass and composition, 
MILANO. point loca) agent. insulating building board. 
General importers and exporters. United A. J. Ponte & Co., Ltd, Wish to export food products, 
rso Magenta 88, ng materials, house appliances, .E.1. ducts, icycles, rdware tex- 
MILANO. textiles, sundries, and to appoint tiles and yarns. 
local agent. General inrporters Jay Bros., (Plastics) Ltd., Wish to import imtitation pearls 
exporters. 59/61 Hatton Garden, — samples and quotations re- 
Beta, Wish to export scissors of every LONDON E.C.1. quired. 
Via Trieste 29, kind. **Mordax”’ Studs Wish to export patented non- 
Erba. Electro-Chemical Research slip Horse Shoe Stud. Suppliers 
Societa’ Internazionale, | Wish to import chinese jade and Laboratories Ltd., H.M. Govt., and official 
Crib, laces. 33, Knox ~~ bodies all over the world. 
Corso Matteotti 10, Marylebone Road, 
MILANO. LONDON W.1. 
Compagnia Italo Sud- Wish to import raw hides and Merx Optical Co., Ltd., Wish to export. a 
Africana, skins. 45 Hatton Garden, a a in appointing local 
Via P. Da Pannobio 33, LONDON E.C.1. agent. 
MILANO. Swingfire Ltd., to export ma- 
Societa’ Microtecnica, Wish to export movie projectors Abbey House, chinery, equipment for spraying 
Via Madama Cristina 149, tical mea , 2, Victoria Street, of insecticides. 
TORINO. and surement instru LONDON S.W.1. 
Beltrame & Caneva, Wish fo export machinery for bak > Chrometanners Wish to export light leathers. 
Via G. Parini 29, the wood industries . Ltd., 
VICHNZA. Shrigley Mills, 
ia Marghera w ndustry. 
Ditta Pizzochero, Wish to export machinery for (Enquiries 
Via Andrea Affiani 8, . engraving and punch manufac- received in im meeltais) and Peanuts. 
Fratelli Girardi S.A., Wish to import straw braids for [ondon LIBAN. 
MAROSTICA. hats. Office.) Bryce, Robarts & Co., | Wish to import fancy electrical 
Carini Francesco, Wish to export accordions and. Ltd.. lights. 


NUMANA (Ancona). 
O.M.A.P., 

Via 25 Aprile 22F, 
BRESCIA. 

Ditta Frontalini & Figli, 
NUMANA (Ancona). 


other musica] instruments. 


Wish to export injection mate- 
ah for Diesel motors (pumps 
etc. 


‘Wish to export accordions. 


Cree House, 

Creechurch Lane, 
LONDON E.C.3. 
S.P.A. Marketing Ltd., 
188, Regent Street, 
LONDON W.1. 


Wish to import flashlights. 
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Country Enquirer Country Enquirer 
n n 
Regent Tyre & Rubber Wish to import rubber tyres. Celnik & Power Ltd., Wish to export cutlery, kitchen 
Co., d., Celebrity Works, utensils and aluminium ware. 
Newcraft Works, L!wynypia, 
Con'mercial Road, Rhondda, 
Edmonton, Glamorgan. 
LONDON N.18. A. Fenton & Co., Wish to export tinplate. 
E.M.I. Suppliers Ltd., Wish to import knitted sing- 82-3 Fenchurch Street, . 
Hayes, lets. LONDON 5B.C.3. 
Middlesex. The Perpedes Co., Wish to export surgical sun-- 
Edstone Ltd., Wish to export radio and elec- 88, Golden Lane, dries. 
15 Buckingham Palace trical goods LONDON E. C.1. 
Gardens, Dominions Export Co., Wish to export glassware table-. 
LONDON S.W.1. 178-180 Homerton High ware and sanitary ware. 
Treximport Ltd., Wish to export radio sets ac- St., 
7, Cavendish Place, cessories, motor car and cycle LONDON E.9. 
LONDON W.1 bulbs. Pasman Fabrits Ltd., Wish to export rayon piece— 
The National — Co., Wish to export blankets. Ramillies House, goods. 
106, Regent Street, 1-2 Ramillies Street, 
LONDON W.1. LONDON W.1. 
Crater Products Ltd., Wish to export rotary electric The Thames Sack & Wish to export jute and hessiarm 
The Lye, switches. Bag Co. bags. 
St. Johns, Smithfield Wharf, 
Woking, — Street, 
SURREY. 
Melso Fabrics Ltd., Wish to export piecegoods. LONDON E.3. | | 
Morley House, William Currie & Co., Wish to export waterproof gar— 
314-322 Regent Street, Ltd., ments . 
LONDON W.1. 2, Stothard Place, 
United Franz Peterzelka, Wish to export machinery tools, opsgate, 
Kingdom Neulandstrabe, 19, garden implements, roller-skates LONDON E.C.2. 
(Enquiries Frankfurt, and veterinary preparations. J. E. Lesser & Sons Ltd., Wish to export diesel generating: 
received in GERMANY. 290, Balham High Road, sets. 
the H.K. Prior Chemicals Ltd., Wish to export WARFARIN LONDON S.W.17. 
Govt. Pigton Street, Rodent killer. Coates Bros. & Co., Ltd, Wish to export printing inks. 
London Lower Broughton, Easton Street, 
Office). Manchester, 7. Roseberry Avenue, 
Saffer & Cranston Ltd., Wish to export bicycles, knit- LONDON W.C.1. 
19, Great Newport Street, wear, plastic rainwear, toys, British Markitex Ltd., Wish to export iron, steel, tin- 
Leicester Square, nursery furniture, food products, Bassishaw House, plate, building materials, and 
LONDON W.C.2. hardware, leather goods, wines, Basinghall Street. refractory firebricks. 
beers, spirits and fancy goods. LONDON, E.C.2. 
Henley’s Medical Supplies Wish to export medical supplies. United Omega Button & Wish to import mother of pearl 
Alexandra Works, States of Novelty Co., buttons, fresh water pearl 
Clarendon Road, America 39 West 29th Street, buttons, 


ECONOMIC REHABILITATION OF 
KOREA 


The following 
courtesy of Howard J. Belser, 
U.N. 


Industry, 
Korea. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY TRADE- 
CONTACTS 


Hornsey, 
LONDON N.8. 


Oppenheim & Co., Ltd., 
14-18 Heddon Street, 
LONDON W.1. 


information is 


Civil Assistance 


IN JAPAN 


Bank of Korea, Tokyo Branch, 
Mr. C. H. Kim, Deputy Governor, 
Ground Floor-San Shim Building, 


10 Yuraku-cho, 


JAPAN. 


Tel—57-6707 


Cable: 


l-chome, 


Ban Korea-Tokyo. 


Korean Diplomatic Mission, 


. Cynn, Hugh 
Head of Mission, 


Heung-Wu, 


Hattori Building, 4th 


floor 
Ginza, 4-chome, Chuo-ku TOKYO, Japan, 
1-56-4846 


Korean Purchasing Mission in Japan, 


Mr. 


Yong-Rin Kim, Chief of Mission, 


Room-221 San Shin Building, 


Yuraku-cho, 
‘Tel-§7-0032 Cable: 


Tai Han Marine Transportation Corporation, 
Hyun-chin (sub Chief), 
221 San Shin Building, 

No. 10 Yuraku-cho, chiyoda-ku Tokyo, Japan. Mr. 
Korea Ship. Tokyo. 


Mr. Choi, 
Rm. 


Cable: 


l-chome, 


Kopumja—Tokyo. 


Barclay and Company Inc. 


Mr. H 


Shoemaker, Far Eastern Manager, 


Rm. 324 San Shin Building, 


Ja 
Tel. 


r. 


10 Yuraku-cho, l-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Manager 
pan. 
Readers Digest Building, 
Naka 9th Building, Dai Han Dyeing Co., Tokyo Office, 
2-chome Chiyoda-ku Tokyo, Mr. Lee, Byung-yu, 


Cable: Caltex-Tokyo. 


published by 
Commerce and 
Command 


Chiyoda-ku Toyko, 


chiyoda-ku Tokyo, Japan. 


Wish to export coal. 


Care, Inc., 


Tokyo Office, 
Mr. Kazuo Kadotani Representative, 


Rm. 427 Hotel Tokyo Building, 


Marunouchi, 
Tel-23-5411 Cable: 


Central Trading Co., 


Chiyoda-ku Tokyo, Japan. 
Care- Yokohama. 


Mr. Chung-Do Kim, ’ President, 
Rm. 431 San Shin Building, 


Yuraku-cho, 
Tel-57-2904 Cable: 


Mr. 
No. 5 Tth-chome, 


l-chome, Chiyoda-ku Tokyo, Japan, 
Cent Kim Tokyo. 


Central Trust of China, 
Wang, Hang Myung, 
Ginza, Tokyo, Japan. 


Chang Eung Enterprise Co., Ltd., 


Tokyo Office, 

Mr. T. L. Chang 

Rm. 
Tokyo, Japan. 


China Merchants Steam Navigation Co., 


5 & 6, 7 ; 5th Building, Marunouchi 


Mr. T. N. Chen Representative, 
c/o Chang Fung Enterprise Co., 


Ltd., 
Rm. 5 7th Naka 5th Building, Marunouchi Tokyo, 


Japan. 


Chinese Shipping Co., 
Mr. Ko, Se 
Hokoko Building, 


Chunsa Co., 


Tokyo Office, 
Wong, Representative, 


Saiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Ltd., 
Chun Taik- Kak (President), 


Rm. 323-419 Hotel Tokyo Building, 


1-chome, Marunouchi, 
Tel—23-5418 Cable: 


6 Huji Building, 


28 Sakurakawa, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Chiyoda-ku Tokyo, Japan. 
Chunu Tokyo. 


Japan. Mr. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
S. Kornbluth, 

1363 Findlay Avenue, 
BRONX. 

NEW YORK. 


Wish to import feathers, bed 
and fancy kinds etc. 


Dai Han Moolsan Co., Ltd., Tokyo Branch, 
Mr. Kan, In Suk, Managing Director, 
Rm. 335 Hotel Tokyo Building, 


Mr. Chai, 


Japan. 


Dai Han Trading Co., 


2, l-chome Marunouchi, 


Japan. 
Tel—23-2498 Cable: 
Dai Han Shipping Co., 
Heun Chin, 
Rm. 335 Hotel Tokyo Building 
2, 1-chome, Marunouchi, 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Dehanmulsan Tokyo. 
Tokyo Office, 


Chiyoda-ku Tokyo, 
Tokyo Office, 


Mr. Cho, Tong II 


Rm. 


205 Sanshin Building, Yurak-cro, Chiyoda~ 


ku Tokyo, Japan. 


Daiwon Enterprise Co., 


Ltd., Tokyo Office, 


Mr. Lee, Chang Yong (Chief), 


Rr. 


412 San Shin Building, 
10 l-chome Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 


Japan. 
Tel—57-7050, 7966 


R. J. Deb Pan Corp., 


Japan. 


Mr. Richard D. 
Zenkoku Nenryo-Kaikan, 
6, l-chome, Ote-machi, 


Y. Chang, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 


Dong Myung Trading Co., Kobe Office, 
Mr. Kang, Suk-Chin 


Japan. 


Dong Wha Business Co., 


85, 2-chome, Yakata-cho, Naniwa-ku, Kobe, 


Ltd., Tokyo Office, 


Mr. R. §S. Chung, Representative, 


199, Hira-machi, 


-Dong Wha Business Co., Kobe Office, 
Mr. ang-Phil, 


Lee, 


Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


85, 2-chome, Yakata-cho, Naniwa-ku, Kobe, 


Japan. 


Everett Steamship, 


C. A. Newcomb, 


202 Nakata 8th Building, 


Marunouchi, 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Formosa Shipping Co., 


Mr. Im, Sung-Hae, 


1, Sakurakawa Building, 
Torano-Mon, Tokyo, Japan. 


iece— 
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“‘Hyup Hwa Trading Co., Ltd., 

Mr. Kyu-Sung. Chung (President), 

Rm. 408 San Shin Building, 

Yuraku-cho, 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
‘Tel—57-1692 Cable: Hyup-Hwa Tokyo. 


Kong Saing Trading Co., Tokyo Office, 

Mr. Yung-Nam, Nah (Genera) Director), 

‘2nd Floor Taihei Building, 

12, l1-chome, Kayaba-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

“Tel—67-2361-3 

Korea Enterprise Co., Ltd., Tokyo Office, 

Mr. Lee, Dong-Whan, 

-c/o Yashima Hotel, 

‘6, 1-chome, Nihonbashi-Dori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Korea and Japan Correspondent Co., 

Mr. Kan, Tai-Shik, 

‘5, 2-chome, Sakuma-cho, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Korea Trade Development Co., Tokyo Office, 

Mr. Chin, Hak-Moon (Vice President), 

Rm. 11, 2nd Floor, Sekokaikan, 

5, 2-chome, Shiba-Minami-Sakuma-cho, 
Minatoku, Tokyo, Japan. 

“*Tel—43-4958. 

Kwang Duk Co., Tokyo Office, 

Mr. Oh, Tong-Keun, 

Rm. 6 Huji Building, 

28, Sakurakawa, Minatoku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Kuk Saing Industry Co., 

Mr. Kim, Kyung-Jun, 

Rm. 431, Sanshin Building, 

Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

‘Mijin Co., Ltd., Tokyo Office, 

Mr. J. Y. Park, Manager, 

Rm. 424 San Shin Building, 

Yuraku-cho, l-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Tel—57-5329. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., 

Mr. D. J. King, Vice-President, 

Rms. 414-6-8, San Shin Building, 

10 Yuraku-cho, l1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 


Japan. 

Tel—57-1056 Cable: Nwair Tokyo. 

Pacific Islands Scrap Corp., (Western Stee] and 
Metals Corp.) 

Mr. Frank Korn, President, 

Rm. 313 Hotel Tokyo Building, 

Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku Tokyo, Japan. 

Tel—-23-0421 Cable WESTMETAL Tokyo. 

Pan Korea Trading Co., 

Mr. D. S. Sul, 

Rm. 412 San Shin Building, 

Yuraku-cho, 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

“Tel—57-7966 Cable: Pakot Tokyo. 

A. P. Pattison and Co., Inc., 

Mr. E. L. Maunard (General Manager), 

95 Hachiman Dori, 5-chome, Fukiai-ku, 
Japan. 

Tel—2-1606 Cable: Pattison-Polaris Kobe. 

A. P. Pattison and Co., Inc., 

Mr. Henry Krabbenschmidt, 

Hotel Tokyo, 

l-chome, Marunonchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

<. F. Sharp and Co., Inc., 

Mr. R. B. Norris, Vice-President, 

Rm. 209 Naka 8th Building, Marunouchi, Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

‘Tel—23-0425 Cable: Sugarcraft Tokyo 

Tai-Han Industrial Co., Ltd., 

Mr. Sull, Kyung-Dong, President, 

Rm. 208 San Shin Building, 

10 Yuaku-cho, 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 


Japan. 
"Tel—57-4018 Cable: Tahansanup Tokyo. 
Tongbo Trading Co., Ltd., Tokyo Office, 
Mr. Kint, Hei-Sung, 
53 Sanya-cho, Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
“Tong-A Commercia] Co., Ltd., 
Mr. Lee, Han-Won, President, 
Rms. 320-322 Hotel Tokyo Building, 
1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
‘Tel—24-7219 Cable: Tongcom Tokyo. 
Fes | Development Co., Ltd., 


Mr. J. T. Wane, 

Rm. 409 Fukoku Building, 

‘Uchisawai-cho, 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Japan. 

United States Consultants, Inc., 

Mr. Clement Jennings, President, 

Rm. 303, Naka &th Building, 

Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

‘'Tel—-23-4079 Cable: Consultant Tokyo. 

“Washin Industrial Co., Inc., Tokyo Branch 
Office, 

Mr. Pak, Heung-Shik (President), 

“Rm. 411, Fukoku Building, 

Uchisaiwai-cho, 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, 


Japan. 
“Tel—23-5335-16-17 Cable: Hwashintk Tokyo. 


Tokyo, 


Kobe, 


Tokyo, 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week May 12—17:— 


GOLD: High & low for .945 fine tael 
$30534—299, for .99 fine tael in Canton 
and Macao resp. $313—307 and $315%— 
30944. Local prices day by day, high 
and low: $300%—299; 303—299%; 
3044%4—302%; 3053%4—303%; 305—302%; 
302%—300%. Week’s opening 300, 
closing 301%. Local crosses US$40.40— 
40.10. Cif Macao contracts, for total of 
43,200 ozs, US$39.97—39.74. 


Prices rallied as Korean news were 
interpreted as heralding further Far 
Eastern complications. Speculators were 
careful and inclined to limit commit- 
ments. Trade is active and supply 
lines easy. Market steady but 
undertone uncertain. Near future pro- 
spects are not favorable as demand 
from S.E. Asian ports is due to de- 
cline as a result of adverse trading 
conditions generally (though not as bad 
as experienced now in Hongkong). 

Change over interest per 10 taels 
totaled $0.35 in favor of buyers. Trad- 
ings: 180,300 taels (30,050 daily aver- 
age). Positions averaged per day 
96,400. Cash sales: 29,970 of which 
10,470 officially listed. Imports: 22,000 
taels from Macao. Arrivals in Macao 
40,000 ozs fine. Exports: 19,500 taels 
of which 12,000 to Singapore, 7500 to 
Bangkok. 

SILVER: High and low for bar silver 
$6.67 per tael, 4.29 per dollar coin, 3.29 
per 5 small coins. Sales: 2000 taels, 
4000 dollar and 3000 small coins. Quiet 
market, stagnant prices. Further ar- 
rivals of silver in Macao, originating 
from official Chinese sources. 

US$: High & low for US notes $657— 
649%, DD 657%—650%, TT 660— 
652% equiv. to crosses of US$2.424— 
2.452 (one HK$ quoted between US 
cents 15.15—15.32). 


Day-to-day high and low of TT: 656— 


65242; 658—655; 659%2—65742; 660— 
65642; 657—654%; 6554%4—653. For 


notes: 6524%2.—649%; 6551%4—650%; 657— 
6545%%; 65634—653%; 654—6512; 6517— 
650%. 

Sales: TT US$1,780,000, DD 320,000, 
notes spot 440,000 — US$2,540,000 as 
conducted in the exchange market ex- 
cluding inter-merchant and other busi- 
ness outside the market (Gold & Silver 
Exchange). US notes futures, mainly 
speculative and fictitious, totaled 
US$10% million. 

Rates followed gold market, under- 
tone being uncertain. TT was bought 
by Chinese agents, gold importers and 
note hedgers. Merchant demand was 
moderate. Offers came from Bangkok 
and Manila. Notes business very active. 
Interest favored buyers at $1 per unit. 
Positions: US$3,350,000. Considerable 
arrivals from Taiwan increased trading 
stock. In the DD sector calm ruled. 
Remittances were small; last year ar- 
rivals were far higher. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore 
quoted $1.88—1.87, Manila 2.34—2.33, 
Bangkok .313—.311, Tokyo 6.57—6.55 
per-US$. Sales: Mal.$1% million, 350,- 
000 pesos, 2% m. baht, US$120,000. 
Market was steady, catering for actual 
business requirements (no speculation)- 

Banknotes per one unit: London 
15.90—15.78, Australia 12.54—12.41, 
N. Zealand 14.—13.85, Egypt 13.50, 
Africa 15.90—15.82, India 1.205—1.20, 
Pakistan 1.245—1.28, Ceylon 1.06, 
Malaya  1.843—1.825, Canada 6.57— 
6.52%, Manila 2.365—2.34, Macao 1.06— 
1.03, Tokyo per 100 yen 16—15,95, 
Indochina .123—.11975, Bangkok .325— 
.382, Djakarta .31—.30. All banknote 
rates in New York are higher than 
local rates; India approx. HK$1.38, 
Pakistan 1.33, Indonesia 1.97, Singapore 
2.16 (US$ at free market rates of Hong- 
kong ).. 

CHINESE EXCHANGE & FINAN- 
CIAL MARKETS: Taiwan yuan quoted 
here per 100 yuan $26.80—26, DD Tai- 
pei 30—28%. Business done TY 220,000 
in notes, 3% million in DD. Gold and 
US$ transfers quoted resp. 105/03 and 
103/01% per 100 in Taiwan, and sales 
aggregated 1500 taels gold, US$30,000. 

Taiwan’s exchange further improved 
and confidence in that island’s economic 
stability rose. Indeed, all reports from 
Taiwan indicate a state of prosperity 
which was only a few months ago not 
thought likely to come to pass. Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang’s prestige is growing. 

People’s Bank of China currency 
quoted here $193—192% per one million, 
DD Canton 232—229, Amoy 194—193, 
and sales were resp. 50 m., 110 m. and 
75 m. Remittances with Amoy in US$ 
totaled 5000, and quoted HK$5.72—5.68 
per US$. There was a more active 
exchange in gold and US$ with North 
China. Rates for gold and US$ trans- 
fers with Shanghai were resp. 88 and 
84. Exchange with Canton in HK$ 
quoted 90 per 100 in Canton. 

Official rates of the People’s Bank of 
China remain as_ before, viz. Note 
rates, buying and selling, US note PBY 
20,040—20,240, HK note 3490-3530. 
(The crossrate is HK$5.73 per US$, 
corresponding to official London/New 
York cross). TT rates, buying-selling, 
are as follows, in PBY:— Hongkong 
3880—3920, London 62,350—62,970, 
Singapore 7330—7410, India 4700—4740, 
Australia 50,180—50,680, Pakistan 6760— 
6820, Burma 4700—4740, Indonesia 1283— 
1295, Switzerland 5820—5880. No TT 
New York is quoted. 

Gold is only bought by the People’s 
Bank, quoting PBY 950,000 per oz. This 
rate is very low; at the official note price 
of the People’s Bank the equiv. price 
per oz is US$31%; at the black market 
price of the US note, and also at the 
free market crossrate of HK for US$ 
in China (approx. 33,000 yuan per US$1) 
the gold price of 950,000 yuan only 
equals US$28%. 

The PBY is quoted in HK consider- 
ably lower than the official rate in China. 
Last week’s average rate for one HK$ 
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was PBY 5180 for notes and DD Amoy 
and 4347 for DD Canton. The official 
(mean) rate for HK notes is PBY 3510 
and for TT Hongkong 3910. (The ab- 
normal difference in the note and TT 
Hongkong rate can only be explained 
by the extortionate methods of the 
People’s Bank which compels owners of 
HK currency notes to surrender them 
at an artificially low rate). The HK$ 
is here valued 47% higher than in China 
as far as notes are concerned, and 11% 
higher as far as TT is concerned. 


Business Outlook 

Outlook for business with China is 
bad. Wishful thinking won’t do. Peking 
is not anxious to do business with 
‘imperialist’ merchants trade 
will continue between China and. so- 
called free world nations will be con- 
ducted on state level. Intensification 
of trade between people’s democracies 
is the goal of Peking; as war-essential 
supplies cannot be purchased easily 
from ‘imperialist’ countries (though 
circumvention of restrictions has proved 
much simpler than was considered pos- 
sible by the UN when announcing a 
virtual trade blockade of China) the 
Soviet empire is obliged to produce 
everything within the vast area it con- 
trols. 

Hongkong’s merchants understand 
the potentially ruinous situation but 
cannot change it as politics are outside 
their influence—which does not mean 
that there are not quite a few merchants 
who try to exercise their influence here 
and abroad. A new air of confidence in 
the future is displayed everywhere but 
the basis is weak. From Macao dirges 
of merchants are heard across the Pearl 
river estuary and the pessimists predict 


slow economic strangulation of the 
- Portuguese possession by the com- 
munists. The opulence of Hongkong 


here and there shows cracks through 
which one sees misery and one gets 
a foretaste of the effects of a slump. 
So far there are large reserves and 
traders can live comfortably even with- 
out doing any business. 

The prosperity of the vast majority 
of local business men depends on trade 
with China—after all the principal and 
previously the only activity of the local 
community. It looks however as if the 
tension, from Korea to Indochina, will 
remain unchanged, or even a deteriora- 
tion may be anticipated. Trade between 
potentially hostile countries cannot 
prosper. Hongkong hopes against hope 
that something will turn up to change 
the present sombre picture—and per- 
haps it will eventually. 


HONGKONG BANKNOTES & 
CLEARINGS 


Banknotes in March totaled $798,438,309 of 
which HK & Shanghai Bank accounted for 
$755,876,770, Chartered Bank 38,414,314, Mer- 
cantile Bank 4,147,225. Circulation is decreas- 
ing slowly. 

Bankers’ clearing house for April reported 
$1,114,244,090. Im March this year olearing 
was $1213.9 million, in Feb. 1324 m., in Jan. 
1334.8 m., in Deo. 1951 it was $1356.4 m. As 
trade recedes clearings reflect declining business 
activity. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 
Report for the week May 5—10: 


GOLD: High and low for .945 fine gold per 
tael $3033%4.—297%4, in Macao and Canton per 
.99 fine tael resp. $31344—308 and $311—306. 


Daily high and low here: $301%—297\%; 
30014 —298% ; 30214—300¥, ; 30334—300-3/8 ; 
30144—299%% ; 3014%4—299%. Week’s opening 
297%, closing 299%. 


Crossrates US$40.02—39.90, 
for 56,000 ozs 39.85—39.65. Market was un- 
certain, trend quiet. Bulls were favored by 
Korean situation turning more threatening, US$ 
steadiness, higher bullion exports; bears were 
favored by easy world prices, increasing sales 
by Africa to Far East and India. Ornamental 
consumption continues very low which is the 
result of local trade slump. 

Change over interest totaled $1.89 per 10 
taels. Better demand from Far Eastern ports 
and delays in arrivals in Macao were the rea- 
sons. Tradings totaled 182,400 taels or daily 
average 30,400. Positions: 106,500. Cash 
sales: 39,420 of which 7420 listed. Imports: 
18,500 from Macao. Macao arrivals 40,000 
ozs fine. Exports: 29,000 taels of which 12,000 
to Bangkok, 17,000 to Singapore. Profits were 
around $10 and 620 for shipments to resp. 
Singapore and Bangkok. 

Gold Exchange seats were on offer but difficult 
to find a buyer. Even at below $20,000 there 
was no deal. Many goldsmiths are losing, 
others barely cover expenses. 


SILVER: High and low for bar silver per 
-99 fine tael $6.67—6.65, dollar and small 
coins resp. 4.29 and 3.29. Sales: 3000 taels, 
4000 dollar and 2000 small coins. Market 
quiet. 

US$: Highest and lowest rates for US notes 
$657—648%,, DD 656%—650, TT 65914—652. 
Day-to-day rates: 658—654; 654144.—652; 
658—654; 659144—657; 657144—655%; 655%,—654. 
For notes : 6554—651% ; ; 
65544—649% ; 657—653%4; 654%—651l%; 654— 
650%. Sales: TT sector US$2,250,000, DD 
275,000, notes spot 598,000, futures 


5,750,000. 

Market was undecided and speculators. in- 
fluenced rates. In TT sector gold importers 
met by note hedgers and Bangkok merchants, 
the latter being good sellers. In the note sector 
bulls were demanding larger lots which caused 
interest rate to swing in favor of buyers: $5.55 
per unit of US$ 1000. From Taiwan came 
some’ larger lots of notes. Positions figured at 
US$ 3% million. In DD business was dull. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD on Singapore 
quoted $1.872—1.87, Manila 2.35—2.34, Bang- 
kok .31—.309, Tokyo in US$ 6.56—6.55. Sales: 
Mal.$ 1%- million, 320,000 pesos, 2% m. baht, 
US$ 45,000. 

Banknote rates per one unit in HK$: London 
15.95—1§. 93, Australia 12.42—12.41, New 
Zealand 13.88—13.85, Egypt 13.50, S. Africa 
15 .94—-15.90, India 1.205—1.20, Pakistan 
1.235—1.22, Ceylon 1.06, Malaya 1.825—1.82, 
Canada 6.56—6.52, Manila 2.35—2.34, Macao 
1.06—1.05, Japan per 100 yen 1.63—.59, Indo- 
Siam .32—.315, Indonesia 
—.303. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan quoted per 
100 yuan $29—25.90 for notes, for DD 29—26. 
Gold and US$ exchange quoted resp. $104—102 
and 101—-100%. Sales of Taiwan notes 115,000 
yuan and DD 2% nf. yuan. Trend was firm 
as economic conditions in Formosa further im- 
proved. KMT revival is now more seriously 
considered by former detractors of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s regime. 

People’s Bank of China currency quoted per 
one million $193—191, DD Canton 232-229, 
Amoy 194-193, with sales resp. 90 million 
yuan, 150 m. and 200 m. Remittances with 
Amoy per US$ in HK$ 5.70. Exchange with 
Canton in HK$ 90. Exchange with Shanghai 
in gold and US$ resp. 88 and 84. 

Conditions in China were unfavourable as 
purchasing power further decreased. Stocks of 
imported merchandise low or non-existent. Ex- 
change resources of Peking however increasing: 
in Hongkong alone funds estimated at over 
HK$ 200 million. Peking orders for British 
and other European goods have been made and 
local office of Bank of China is paying as far 
as sterling is concerned; if payments are stipu- 
lated in US currency by sellers the local native 
bank of Pao Sang (Peking controlled) will pay. 
Hongkong will not directly benefit from pre- 
sent system of trade between Britain and 
— as no orders are placed with local 

rms, 


cif Macao prices 


TOWARDS A NEW 
CRISIS 


From Guenter Reimann (New York) 


Bullish trends for dollar values of British 
sterling are misleading. Its underlying posi- 
tion is weakening. Those who have long posi- 
tions in sterling may be running considerable 
risks. A new weakening of sterling must be 
expected—probably this summer. Speculation 
may anticipate such a development and con- 
tribute to a decline of the international posi- 
tion of sterling. Yet speculative selling of 
sterling will be risky too. Ewen during a new 
crisis, the British authorities are able to keep. 
official rates under control and to take specu- 
lators in sterling devaluation for a ride. 


By the end of May, British authorities may 
complete plans for a revision of sterling regu- 
lations and policies. In June, a new Con- 
ference of Commonwealth Governments in Lon- 
don will reconsider sterling policies and values. 
Shortly after the June Conference, a _ revision 
of sterling regulations and dollar values in 
commercial transactions must be expected. 
Downward revision of the dollar value for 
sterling is a possibility. But such an action 
may be taken without official devaluation. 

Plans for abolition of transferable sterling 
will have to be modified. The use of trans- 
ferable account sterling will probably be 
widened. Otherwise, several key members of 
the sterling bloe will act independently. 
Emergency policies, which may result in new 
blocking of “free accounts,” will have to be 
drafted. ‘just in case” of a further de- 
terioration of the foreign exchange position 
by the middle of this year. Another set of 
regulations will be prepared if the situation 
should improve. This would require defiance 
of pressure from within and without (other 
sterling bloc members); new dollar aid; ex- 
port surpluses; recovery of prices for sterling 
commodities. Even then—by making possible 
what seems to be impossible at present—the 
promise of a convertible pound this year can- 
not be fulfilled. 


The British authorities will have to decide 
on either a stable and strong pound, convertible 
at least for commercial transactions, or a soft 
pound where official rates are undermined by 
greater cheapness of free market sterling 
(usable in commercial transactions). The sterl- 
ing bloc cannot survive if restrictions necessary 
in order to keep sterling strong and stable are 
applied. Therefore, such a policy will have 
to be modified. The promise of further strength 
for sterling cannot be fulfilled unless London 
is willing to liquidate the sterling bloc. This 
is most unlikely. 


The trend of dollar prices has meanwhile 
reached its lowest level during the first quarter 
of this year. The trend will change during 
the second quarter. Moderate increases of 
commodity prices must be expected during the 
remainder of the year. 


UNION BANK OF BURMA ACT & 
CENTRAL BANK SYSTEM IN BURMA 


The new Union Bank of Burma Act 
is an entirely new act. It changes com- 
pletely the present monetary system of 
Burma and invests the Union Bank with 
powers and duties appropriate to a cen- 
tral bank. It will permit the Union 
Bank to play a more vital role in the 
economy and to contribute appropriate- 
ly to the economic development of the 
country: 

The changes in the monetary system 
are principally four, and are aimed to 
bring the system fully into line with 
modern theory and practice. The Act 
provides for the abolition of the 100% 
sterling backing now required for the 
issuance of currency, for the termina- 
tion of the fixed statutory value of 
the rupee in terms of sterling and for 
the transfer of the power to issue 
currency from the Burma Currency 
Board in London to the Union Bank in 
Rangoon. At the same time the cur- 
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rency is placed on a decimal basis. The 
abolition of the 100% requirement will 
free the currency and the monetary 
system of Bu from a requirement 
that has already proved restrictive and 
that would surely becgme more so with 
expanding economic development. In 
its place, the new Act requires’ the 
Union Bank to_ maintain a minimum 
international reserve equal to 25% of 
currency in circulation and demand de- 
posit liabilities. The reserve is no 
longer restricted to sterling but can be 
in the form of any foreign currency 
or of gold. Coverage is extended to 
demand deposit liabilities, which pre- 
viously required no legal backing, in 
recognition of the fact that deposits are 
also a fonm of money. As the new 
Act takes effect, the assets comprising 
the international reserve will total ap- 
proximately three times the minimum 
requirement, or some 75% of the Union 
Bank’s liability for currency and de- 
posits. The termination of the statu- 
tory value of the rupee in terms of 
sterling aims to end only the fixity of 
the relationship and not the rate 
itself. There is no present intention 
of changing the parity of the rupee 
in relation to sterling. However, 
its future relationship will depend on 
circumstances then existing, and parities 
with foreign currencies will be deter- 
mined strictly in relation to national 
needs. Authority for determining the 
value of the rupee is placed by the 
new Act jointly on the Government and 
the Union Bank, with recognition of 
Burma’s responsibilities as a member of 
the International Monetary Fund. The 
third change, that of the transfer of 
the power of issuing currency, puts an 
end to the anomaly of the issue and 
management of currency being conduct- 
ed by a Board comprised almost entirely 
of non-nationals and located outside 
Burma. The establishment of a decimal 
system of currency implements a prior 
decision of Government to _ introduce 
such a change as soon as possible and 
will confer on Burma the benefit of 
the far greater efficiency of that sys- 
tem. 

The new Act gives to the Union Bank 
powers and responsibilities in the bank- 
ing field much wider than those now 
exercised and more consistent with the 
bank’s new position as an effective cen- 
tral bank. For the first time the Union 
Bank will be in a position to influence 
directly the cost and availability of 
credit and to enforce sound banking 
practices throughout the country. With 
respect to the former, the Act brings 
the requirements for Union Bank credit 
into conformity with lending practices 
of commercial banks so that such credit, 
which has heretofore been to all prac- 
tical purposes denied to commercial 
banks, will become available to them. 
The Act also requires that reserves for 
the first time be maintained by all banks 
and, by prescribing a range within 
which such reserves may be varied, gives 
to the Union Bank an important instru- 
ment of credit control. With respect 
to the enforcement of sound banking 


practices, the Union Bank is charged 
with the power to license and to inspect 
all banks with the dual objective of 
ensuring that they function on sound 
lines and that the activities of the 
banking system do not run counter to 
the national interest. 


Other powers granted by the new 
Act will permit the Union Bank to 
play a vital and dynamic role in Burma’s 
economic development. The power to 
purchase and sell Government securities 
will enable the Union Bank to create a 
substantial and expanding market for 
such securities and thereby foster the 
mobilization of domestic capital for use 
in economic development. The Union 
Bank is also permitted to have a financial 
interest in agricultural and other banks 
set up by act of Parliament in order 
that a close and helpful relationship 
may be developed with such institu- 
tions. However, the Union Bank is re- 
quired to exercise these powers of fos- 
tering economic development with due 
regard to its obligation to promote and 
maintain monetary stability in Burma. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
QUOTATIONS 


H.K. GOVT. LOANS 


BANKS 
Bank of East Asia ..... cewasteeeesac 140 
INSURANCES 
Chima Umdlerwriters 5.60 
SHIPPING 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, ETC. 
80 
North Point Wharves ................ 6.40 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS 
43 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Ghine Lights (FP. Pd.) 
INDUSTRIALS 
STORES &c. 
1.20 
China Emporium ............:. ee 
Kwong Sang Hong een ere 118 
Wing On (H.K.) 57 
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COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES 

Consolidated Kubber 2.95, 
Shanghai Kelantan 92c 


BUTE PLANTATIONS (1913) LTD. 


At the Thirty-fourth Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of the sute Plantations (1913) Ltd. held 
last week, it was shown that the profit on the 
past year’s working amounted to $421,279. This 
figure was approximately the same as last year 
but this year’s account bore the expenditure of 
$157,614 on the upkeep of replantings which 
were charged to Profit & Loss Account and the 
sum of $160,533 which was paid for Malayan 
Income Tax. With these additional amounts a 
considerable improvement on the year is notice- 
able. 

The Company, however, had continued diffi- 
culties to contend with due to the security situa- 
tion which showed no improvement; in fact it 
appeared to have deteriorated still further, as 
the area has been one of Malaya’s principal 
trouble spots throughout the year. 

The output for the year was 765,000 lIbs., or 
71,000 lbs. lower than during the previous year. 
At the same time these lower yields combined 
with increases in wages and export duty, have 
raised the cost of production from Mal. cents 
43.64 per Ib. in 1950 to 71.25 cents per Ib. in 
1951. This latter includes an increase of 
11.61. cents per Ib. for export duty and 4.73 
cents per lb. on expenditure connected with the 
emergency. 

A dividend totalling $70,739 had been paid 
in October and now a final dividend of 25 cents 
per share making a total of 45 cents for the 
Year was agreed to, and the transfer of $230,000 
to General Reserve was also approved. The 
Chairman in his statement declared that it was 
essential to follow a conservative policy until 
the Company’s finances are in a stronger posi- 
tion, in view of the heavy Capital Expenditure 
to be met on buildings and the large sum that 
will be required to bring to maturity the Com- 
pany’s post-war replantings, upon which the 
future life of the Company depends. 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
CANTON, LTD. 


In the report of the Directors of the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton, Ltd., for the year 
1951, it was announced that a dividend of 
£1.17.6 per share free of Hongkong Corpora- 
tion Profits tax, would be declared for the year 
ended December 31, 1951, payable on May 22, 
1952. 

In the Profit & Loss Account interest and 
dividends amount to £310,315 and transfers from 
Underwriting Accounts to £494,266. After charg- 
ing outgoings not brought into account else- 
where, making provision for taxation, and al- 
lowing for the minority interests of the outside 
shareholders of the subsidiary companies, the 
profit for the year appertaining to the Society 
is £466,843. After deducting profit retained in 
subsidiary companies £145,554, there remains a 
distributable profit of £321,291. To this has 
been added the balance brought forward from 
the previous year of £332,706. After provid- 
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ing for the dividend, transferring £50,000 to 
exchange and investment fluctuation account, 
and £8,000 to provision for staff pensions, there 
remains a balance of £342,872 to be carried for- 
ward. 

It is considered that outstanding taxation as 
at December 31, 1951, is fully covered by the 
provision of £1,019,577 included in the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet ‘under provisions for 
taxation and other contingencies £1,125,124. 

The Marine, Fire and Accident & General 
Revenue accounts showed excellent results dur- 
ing the year and reflect the progressive and, at 
the same time, conservative underwriting policy 
which, over the years, has brought the Society 
to the position of strength it holds today. The 
net premiunts of the Marine Fund amounted to 
£3,278,788. After releasing £200,000 to Profit 
and Loss Account and increasing the additional 
reserve of £150,000 transferred from Reinsurance 
Fund the Marine Fund stands at £4,205,231. 
The net prentiums for the Fire Insurance amount- 
ed to £2,444,141. The sum of £230,615 was 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account, leaving 
the Fire Fund standing at £1,360,367. The net 
premiums for the* year under the Accident & 
General Fund amounted to £1,128,120. Trans- 
fer to Profit & Loss Account amounts to £63,651. 
The Accident and General Fund stands at 
£551,248. 


HONGKONG & WHAMPOA 
DOCK CO., LTD. 


At the annual meeting of the Hongkong & 
Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd. the Chairman's 
statement showed that the Profit and Loss 
Account disclosed a balance upon Working 
Account for the year 1951 of $6,024,020, the 


comparative figures for 1950 being $3,935,696 
and for 1949 $4,570,287. 
“These figures indicate that the Company 


has had aé_ successful year, but shareholders 
would be wrong if they expected the auto- 
matic repetition of a result such as this be- 
cause it is due in part to special circumstances 
which will not recur. Of course in the very 
nature of our business fluctuations are to 
expected and we have always to strive for 
our profit margins in international competi- 
tion, but the figures you have before you 
include two accretions to the Company’s re- 
venue which although they have been earned 
in the ordinary course of the Company’s busi- 
ness are of an extraneous and non-recurring 
nature. 

“The one emerging from the purchase and 
sale after repair, completed in 1951, of the 
cargo vessel which was mentioned in the re- 
port for 1950, and the sunt of $441,131 received 
from these operations has been shown in the 
Profit and Loss Account as a separate item 
instead of being merged into the General Work- 
ing Account. Secondly, the balance of the 
Working Account for the past year also in- 
cludes a substantial sum realised upon the sale 
of scrap iron, steel and other materials arising 
in the ordinary course of our business. The 
increased demand for such scrap materials and 
the consequent high prices obtainable enabled 
the Company to dispose readily of them, in- 
cluding accumulations during previous years 
when scrap prices were much lower. Although 
the precise revenue derived from this course 
cannot be exactly compiled, your Board esti- 


mates that $500,000 above the normal figure 
has been received on this account. 
“The Company is, of course, principally 


though not entirely concerned with ships, and 
the two chief functions are the construction 
of new tonnage and the repair of ships already 
in service. During 1951 two vessels were 
launched and delivered, one a  Diesel-driven 
vehicular ferry for the Hongkong & Yaumati 
Ferry Co. Ltd. and the other a harbour water 
tanker for the Government of Macao. 
“During the past year there has been un- 
paralleled demand throughout the world for 
new ships, and your Board have constantly 
in mind the desirability of completely restoring 
the building berths, but they do not feel 
justified in embarking on the huge capital ex- 
penditure involved until they have better as- 
surances than they can obtain at present of the 
sustained demand for new tonnage, and that 
all materials and machinery required in con- 
nection therewith, will be obtainable as and 
when required. The world-wide demand for 
shipping of all dimensions and the delay ex- 


perienced by shipowners in obtaining replace 
ment tonnage has caused shipowners every- 
where to embark on major repairs to old vessels 
which in more normal times might have been 
broken up and your Company’s existing faci- 
lities and labour sources have been constantly 
and fully emfployed on such repair work during 
the past year. 

“In this period more than 700 vessels of 
over 2% million gross tons in the aggregate 
have been entrusted to us for repair, and of 
these approximately 300 vessels of some 800,000 
gross tons in total were dry-docked in one 
or other of the Company’s five graving docks, 
the remainder being repaired in harbour or at 
the Company’s wharves and anchorages. The 
ships range from ocean-going liners, cargo and 
passenger ships, oil tankers and naval craft, 
to local coastal vessels and harbour craft and 
the flag of every sea-faring nation could have 
been seen at our wharves on these ships dur- 
ing the past year. Last but not least the 
daily average of persons employed throughout 
the year was some 4,000 and thus your Com- 
pany is one of the largest employers of labour 
in Hongkong. 

“It is fitting here that shareholders should 
be reminded of the special position of a Com- 
pany such as ours in relation to the great 
port of Hongkong, I make bold to say, as 
has indeed been said by others more qualified than 
me to speak, that the port of Hongkong is 
the most efficient in the world and your Com- 
pany has a special interest in ensuring that 
it remains so. The amount of shipping which 
enters this great port is recognised by all to 

good barometer of the state of trade in 
the Colony, and the Director of Marine in his 
quarterly progress report for the period ending 
3lst March, 1952 made special reference to the 
steady employment of the Colony’s principal 
ship repair establishments. 

“Of course when ships come here for trading 
purposes they automatically bring repair work 
to the Colony’s shipyards, but if the ships have 
no other occasion to visit this port your Com- 
pany’s task of inducing them to come here 
just for repairs is rendered more difficult. 

“Our costs and overhead expenses, of which 
the labour charge is the largest single item, 
are such that we can just about quote com- 
petitively, but the present advantages which 
our yard has to offer is our ability to repair 
ships more speedily than dockyards elsewhere, 
coupled with the quality of the work of our 
yard, which has an established reputation in 
shipping circles everywhere. A _ ship laid up 
for repair is a wasting asset of the most 
disastrous kind and I wish therefore to give 
this statement the widest publicity: that here 
in this Colony of Hongkong ships can be re- 
paired as quickly as if not more quickly than 
in any other part of the world. We believe 
that it would be to the financial advantage of 
shipowners faced with delay in having their 
ships repaired to investigate the extent to 
which such delay could be avoided if the work 
were entrusted to us. Of course at first sight 
it may seem an uneconomical proposition to 
have to bring in ships over vast distances, but 
owners have brought ships by long voyage just 
for repair at our yard and reaped an economic 
advantage by so doing.” 


HONGKONG REGISTERED 
COMPANIES 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hong Kong during the week 
ended May 10, 1952:— 

Landis & Newland Limited, Importers, ex- 


porters, merchants, etc. ; Nominal Capital, 
$200,000; Registered Office, 5 Queen’s Road 
Central, Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
R. B. Landis, 185 Milton Road, Rye, N.Y., 


U.S.A., Merchant; A. H. Newland, 9 Shibuya 
Ku, Tokyo, Japan, Merchant. 


Shaw & Sons Limited, Proprietors and 
managers of theatres, cinemas, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, $3,000,000; Registered Office, 44 Pak 


Tai Street, Kowloon, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
Runde Shaw, 6 Tak Shing Street, 2nd floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Shaw Vee Ing, 10 Tak 
Shing Street, ground floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 

Justin Investments, Limited, To undertake and 
to transact all kinds of investment and agency 
business; Nominal Capital, $20,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, 7 Queen’s Road Central, Victoria, 
Hong Kong; Subscribers—David Scott Robb, 7 
Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong, Chartered 


Accountant; Sidney Samuel Gordon, 7 Queen’s 
Road Central, Hong Kong, Chartered Accoun- 
tant ; Charles Gow Smith, 7 Queen’s Road 
Central, Hong Kong, Chartered Accountant; 
John Keith Watson, 7 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, Accountant. 

Hsin Chong Construction Company, (North 
Borneo) Limited, To construct, ete. public and 
private works and conveniences of all kinds; 
Nominal Capital, $1,000,000 (Straits Settlements 
currency); Registered Office, 12 Stanley Street, 
[st floor, Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
Kan Nee Godfrey Yeh, 4 Fort Street, lst floor, 
Hong Kong, Merchant; Frank Tsao, 19 Wynd- 
ham Street, Hong Kong, Merchant. 

The Shup Hop Company, Limited, To acquire 
by purchase, lease, exchange, or otherwise, land, 
buildings, ete.; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; 
Registered Office, 52 Wing Lok Street, Hong 
Kong; Subscribers—Yu Chun Keung, 52 Wing 
Lok Street, Hong Kong, Merchant; Yue Lai 
Kwok, 52 Wing Lok Street, Hong Kong, . Mer- 
chant. 

Paris Icecream Company, Limited, Manufac- 
turers of, dealers in and distributors of ice- 
cream, popsicle, etc. ; Nominal Capital, $200,000; 
Registered Office, 142 Connaught Road Central, 
3rd floor, Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
Liang Yuen Ken, 3 Rua, A. M. Machado, 
Macao, Merchant; Chan Man Kwong, 28 Amoy 
Street, 2nd floor, Hong Kong, Merchant. 

Samuel Macomber & Sons Limited, Capitalists, 
financiers, eto.; Nominal Capital $5,000,000; 
Registered Office, Room No. 101, York Building, 
Chater Road, Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
S. M. Churn, York Building, Hong Kong, 
Company Director; E. J. M. Churn, York 
Building, Hong Kong, Company Secretary; S. M. 
Churn, Jr., York Building, Hong Kong, Mer- 
cantile Assistant. 


BRITISH RADIO EXHIBITION 
FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The Singapore’ representatives of 
British radio manufacturers have de- 
cided to hold a “British Radio Exhibi- 
tion” in the Happy World Stadium, 
Singapore, from the 2nd to the 16th 
August. This will run_ concurrently 
with the Annual Singapore Trade Fair. 

The British Radio Exhibition will 
show a large range of the latest domes- 
tic receivers produced in the United 
Kingdom for South-East Asia markets. 
It will not be confined to domestic radio 
but will also contain examples of other 
kinds of electronic equipment in use in 
this*part of the world. 

The central feature of the exhibition 
will be a suite of Broadcasting Studios 
in which the public will be able to see 
live broadcasts taking place. The pro- 
gramme put on the air in the exhibi- 
tion studios will be used by the firms 
in the exhibition for demonstrating their 
radio sets. 

The British Radio Exhibition wil! be 
organised on the lines of the National 
Radio Exhibition held in the United 
Kingdom each year (this year it will be 
held at Earls Court, London, from the 
26th August to the 6th September). 
The organisers in Singapore are _ in 
close touch with the radio trade and 
radio exhibition specialists in the 
United Kingdom and this should bring 
to Singapore new ideas in the display 
of radio equipment. 

This exhibition is being publicised 
not only in Malaya but also in Borneo, 
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Indonesia, Thailand, Burma and Ceylon. HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 


It is hoped to attract to Singapore on April 1952 
this occasion people interested in radio ieee 
from all these countries. This should Departures | Arrivals 
help to demonstrate the advantages of Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight 
Singapore as a supplier of British radio ger (Kilos) (Kilos) ger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom ...... 157 4,037, 4,257 81 3,825 (3,799 
Asia. In 1951, over 67,000 domestic 39 226 382 97 370 ~—s-:1,092 
receivers worth $8.7 million were im- p2 139 355 «2,700 75 167 '893 
ported, of which just over 40,000 came 
fuction, the capacity of the British ‘Indochina 90 382 
the ‘surrounding. territories even Philippines” 
About 10,000 sets, almost double the Ristontte ie Sia 34 349 415 27 142 511 
1950 figure, were re-exported in 1951 339 1,092 52.837 328 1,065 3,380 
to neighbouring countries, most of them 26 95 153 19 103 
to Indonesia, Sarawak, Thailand and SE sacle; caanoeee 149 648 241 4 117 427 
North Borneo. The growth of the re- 
export trade in radio sets suggests wns.  Gea0eanves 3,789 19,390 126,874 3,350 14,015 60,510 
that there is useful scope for the con- Total Aircraft Departure ........ 17 
tinued expansion of this trade. Total Aircraft Arrival .......... 218 - 
BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 
(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 
a 
Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— f 
/ i 
h 
/ HEAD OFFICE 
/ 96, Boulevard Haussmann, : 
| / PARIS. 
‘SAIGON HRIPHONG - My, 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
EUROPE 
Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 
INDOCHINA & ASIA 
Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 
Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Hankow - Peking 
Pondichery - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
| 4 AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Ababa - Darhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 
Dire Daoua - Hodeidah 
PACIFIC 
Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


Banque de l|’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 
56260 Banque de l’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd. (Johannesburg 
3033! 
27160 ig Port Elizabeth) 
Freight, call 
58945 HONGKONG AGENCY 


| 5, Queen’s Road, Central. 
~Tathay Pacific Hirways td. Manager: C. G. FOURNIER. 
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HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN ° 
April 1952 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
| (Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Departures Arrivals Out In Out In Out In 
Monthly averages for 1948 ........... — 595 9,382 9,592 13,6494 13,7264 100,986 42.920 
Monthly averages for 1949 ........... 1,057.5 1,062 13,312 12,246 14,576 13,842 272,656 237,690 
Monthly averages for 1950 ........... 223 223 3,452 2.722 15,803 12,767 111,645 65.912 
Monthly averages for 1951 ........... 219 218 3,641 2,681 21,553 20,9153 111,572 103,170 
1952: 
216 216 3,283 2,783 19,797 18,888 127,878 55,594 
ts 203 204 3,356 2,748 19,367 16,616 91,833 58,087 
214 212 3,861 3,093 19,905 17.213: 120,867 65,196 
April 217 218 3,789 3,350 19,390 14,015 126,874 60,510 
850 850 14,289 11,974 78,459 66,732 467,452 239,387 
April 1952. 


Grand totals—Aircraft out & in 435; Passengers 


Jan.-April 1952. 


7,139; Mail 33,405 kgs.; Freight 187.4 metric tons. 


Grand totals—Aircraft out & in 1,700; Passengers 26,263; Mail 145,191 kgs.; Freight 706.8 metric tons. 


H.K. AVIATION SPIRIT CONTROL 
ORDER, 1952 


As a result of the cessation of supplies of 
aviation spirit from the United States, arising 
from a strike of refinery workmen, the con- 
sumption of aviation spirit has been rationed 
in Great Britain and the USA. Similar steps 
have now been taken in Hongkong under an 
order issued by the Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry under date of May 13, which restricts 
the supply of acquisition of aviation spirit 
with a view to reducing by 35% the average 
consumption of such spirit over the period May 
13 to June 10, 1952. 


The Order 
sions: 


gontains the following provi- 


1. This order may be cited as the Aviation 
Spirit Control Order, 1952. 


' 2. No person shall supply to or acquire from 


any other person any aviation spirit for use 
in civil aviation if the total quantity of avia- 
tion spirit supplied by him to or acquired by 
him from that person during period of opera- 
tion of this order exceeds or would thereby 
exceed sixty-five per centum of the monthly 
average of the total quantity of aviation spirit 
supplied by. hint to or acquired by him from 


that person during the months of February,: 


March and April, 1952. 


3. Nothing in this order shall apply to the 
supply. or acquisition of aviation spirit—(a) 
in pursuance of an authorization in writing 
under the hand of the Director of Civil Avia- 
tion authorizing the supply thereof; (b) to or 


by the Hong Kong Aircraft Engineering Com- 
pany for the purpose of testing aircraft and 
engines; (c) by importation into the Colony; 
or (d) in the case of aviation spirit situate 
outside the Colony by delivery thereof outside 
the Colony. 

4. In this order ‘‘aviation spirit’’ means light 
hydrocarbon oil having an octane number higher 
than eighty as determined by the motor method 
of test relating thereto set out in “Standard 
Methods for Testing Petroleum and Its Pro- 
ducts” (eleventh edition 1951) published by the 
Institute of Petroleum being Method IP 44/51 
(tentative) . 

5. This order shall come into operation at 
0001 hours (Hong Kong summer time) on the 
138th day of May, 1952, and shall cease to 
have effect at midnight on the 10th day of 
June, 1952. 
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HONG KONG . 
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MERCHANDISING 


INSURANCE. 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES. 


LONDON JAPAN 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
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] 
HONGKONG IMPORT AND As regards jewellery, approval of (3) RESTRICTED EXPORTS 
EXPORT REGULATIONS Exchange Control is necessary before The following is a list of articles 
Import Licences can be issued, except which are controlled for short supply , jj 
(1) PROHIBITED IMPORTS in the case of small quantities of and other reasons and which may not pens: 
Under the provisions of General bona fide personal jewellery, for which be exported except under licence issued ype, 
Licence No. 1 published in the Govern- the Department of Commerce and In- by the Director of Commerce and oa, 
ment Gazette on August 27th, 1948, and dustry issues the Import Licence direct Industry:— the |] 
subsequent amendments the position as 0°" application. from 
regards imports into the Colony is now Regarding plants, no person shall im- Bottles—All kinds, empty or filled, whole’ or creat 
as follows:— port into the Colony any plant origina- ‘ broken Or 
(1) All goods, originating in the ting within the American Tropics without a eee cline 
countries stated below, but not including @ licence from the Director of® Com- Cotton Waste Pera 
Canada or Newfoundland, EXCEPT— merce and Industry. Tiaplates—All kinds ing 
garine flour, rice and Jari territories Tubers and fittings, screwed It 
rice se ae a’ within the Bri- Under the Importation and Exporta- and socketed, all sizes. prod 
coke, cotton yarn, Territories (except no person is permitted to import or ex- Sout 
lin, \™ay be Jicciand, Thailand Mitting equipment except under licence Cheese imp: 
linen piecegoods, jimported Burma, French issued by the Postmaster General. Canned Meats, all kinds pair 
from Indo-China, Re- — Hon 
-e MABUSACTUrS public of Indo- 2 CONTROL OF STRATEGIC Philatelic Stamps to countries other than ib} 
steel, zinc and arti- and the Republic I nf it ith the United Na- — ~ proc 
sine, rubber and i" ee tions Resolution of the 18th May, 1951, SINGAPORE FISHERIES incr 
silver. \ the importation and exportation of the REPORT T 
(2) All goods, originatin ha the following strategic articles is prohibited, (pe) 
countries stated below, EXCEPT— except under licence issued by the — Fresh fish supply for the first quar- info 
Director of Commerce and Industry, ter of this year on the whole has in- Dep 
Coal, coke, cotton mtay be : under the Importation and Exportation creased as compared with that for the 
China and Macau (Prohibition) (Specified Articles) Order, ¢orresponding quarter of 1951. The 
1951:— average landings per month for the Raw 
Import Licences are required in all Arms, ammunition and implentents of war, first quarter of 1951 were 650 tons as Kurs 
cases except as outlined in the provi- and engine 670 tons in 1962, = 
or above. In addition, — orts from Posmniniite ciaseh, Crude ‘peiaioans and The following table shows fresh fish Bela 
countries outside the territories listed refined petroleum products. Naphtha, landings by the area during the first ne 
above (especially the countries in Mineral Spirits and Solvents. three months of 1951 and 1952:— Tals 
Europe outside the sterling area) gen- Transportation materials. — Pars 
erally also require an Exchange Permit Metals, Minerals and their Manufactures. _- a Ter 
or authorization by the Exchange Con- 530.8 513.2 Peri 
trol. These are issued by the Assistant Chemicals for use in exploiting mineral de- Johore ......--.++++++s++s0: «+» 846.9 411.2 Pra 
Secretary (Exchange Control). Even posits and ores, W/Coast (Excluding Cats 
when the importer has its own exchange Catalysts for use in manufacture of nitric acid. Ke. 
or funds an in the country _ Chenfical and Petroleum Equipment and Plant. F/ { ok E/Coast (Excluding 2.9 27.6 — 
origin, Exchange Control scrutiny is  Mlectronic (including Radio and Radar) Equip- ig’ | 
necessary before an Import Licence can Precision and Scientific Instruments. Total All Sources ........... 1,965.1 2,008.1 sl 
be issued. Other Machinery and Accessories. I 
ger 
Ma 


NAVIGATIONAL, SURVEYING, 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 
NAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Union Building, Pedder Street. 
Hong Kong. 


EK 


BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHART AGENTS. 
AGENTS FOR U.S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. 


& 


REPAIR SERVICE 


George Falconer and Company (Hong Kong) Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


DIAMOND, PEARL AND PRECIOUS STONE 


MERCHANTS. 


GOLDSMITHS SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS. 


Exporters of 


RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, ZIRCONS, JADES, 
IVORIES AND 
Wholesalers 


CURIOS. 
Retailers 


Telegraphic Address: 
Falconer, Hong Kong. 
Tel. 22143. 
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Landings from Indonesia have shown 
a slight decrease which has been com- 
pensated by the increase from Johore, 
where fishing operation off the East 
Coast has commenced with the end of 
the N.E. Monsoon. Fresh fish landings 
from this region are expected to in- 
crease even further in April. 

On the other hand imports have de- 
clined considerably from Kedah and 
Perak which are the two major supply- 
ing centres from the West Coast of 
Malaya not including Johore. 


It is satisfactory to note that local 
production, which includes landings 
caught by local fishing vessels from 
South China Sea, Indian Ocean and 
local waters, shows every indication of 
improvement. With the addition of the 
pair trawlers recently transferred from 
Hongkong, which by themselves con- 
tribute approximately 25 tons of fresh 
fish a month to the local markets, local 
production of fresh fish is expected to 
increase, 

The following is a list of retail prices 
(per catty) of fresh fish compiled from 
information supplied by the City Health 
Department :— 


January March 


$ c. $c. 

3 53 3 32 
1 91 2 00 
2 09 1 91 
1 89 1 65 
wat 2 08 1 71 
6 070 * 0 62 
1 72 1 55 
oun 1 29 1 35 
0 69 0 65 
3 89 3 35 
tan 1 30 1 29 


It will be observed that there was a 
general fall in prices in the month of 
March for practically all qualities. 


SINGAPORE SAGO MANUFACTURE 


Sago is the pith of the Sago Palm 
which is grown in swampy grounds 
in Malaysia. At some period between 
9 and 15 years the inner parts of the 
palm trunks are gorged with starch 
which is the main content of sago flour. 
When a palm reaches maturity, it is 
felled close to the ground; an inch or 
more of the hard surface is removed and 
the rest is rasped into a coarse meal 
which looks like sawdust. 


Raw sago which comes into Singapore 
is meal that has been washed once or 
simply wetted on the spot. Raw sago 
contains highly fermentable substances 
and in a few days acquires an objection- 
able and acrid smell. 


The bulk of Singapore’s imports of 
raw sago is from Indonesia and Sarawak, 
only a smal] portion coming from the 
Federation. Sago is brought into Singa- 
pore in specially constructed boats and 
transported by lorry to the factories, 
where it is stored under cover. The 
processing consists mainly of washing 
and bleaching. Wooden tubs are used, 
each tub being approximately 3 to 4 
feet in diameter. The wet sago is 
disintegrated into the water-filled tubs 
through a gauze, and the fast settling 
powder is tipped out of the tubs onto 
a series of slightly sloping wooden 
troughs which are about 30 feet long. 
A stream of water from the top of the 
trough washes the flour clean of im- 
purities and removes the acids. The 
wet white or slightly creamy starch 
is collected and spread outside on mats 
laid over a flat concreted ground to 
dry in the sun. The sun, besides drying 
the starch, also has a bleaching effect 
and turns it into a white powder. This 
method of drying involves a great deal 
of manual labour as the starch must be 
removed to a sheltered place whenever 
rain threatens. The drying of starch by 
artificial means has been tried but this 


is still in the experimental stage. In 
drying by artificial means the sago 
flower is not bleached, consequently 
the product is not regarded as being of 
first quality. 


Manufacture of Pearl Sago 

Semi-wet sago is first put into rotary 
machines which turn out small circular 
pills of flour. These pills or pearls are 
then heated in an iron cauldron over a 
charcoal fire. To prevent the sago 
pearls becoming sticky, illipenut oil is 
wiped over the inner surface of the 
cauldron. A worker keeps the pearls in 
constant motion with a flat piece of 
wood. When the pearls harden and are 
semi-cooked, the process is complete. 
The pearls are then put in a sheaving 
machine which separates any pearls 
stuck together and rejects those pearls 


which are irregular in size. The pearls 
are then ready for packing. 
Uses of Sago Flour 

As described in the preceding 


paragraph, sago flour is made into pear! 
for use as food, but the flour is exported 
to textile manufacturing countries for 
use in the sizing of cloth. Some im- 
porters reprocess the flour and market 
it in household packets as washing 
starch. In Europe it is also used for 
making glucose. 

The price of sago flour has increased 
considerably in post-war years; the 
present price being five times that 
prevailing in 1940. Price variations and 
Malayan exports are shown in table 
below :— 


Average Monthl y 


rice Exports (Tons) 
Year per Picul Flour Pear! 

$ c. 
4 95 62,247 4,888 
18 28 57,532 8,607 
wad 19 61 46,179 23,107 
12 94 21,323 4,092 
de 16 95 24,132 1,944 
20 62 48,799 3,693 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
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Industry in Singapore 

Altogether there are 8 factories in 
‘Singapore, but only 7 are at present in 
production. Total production in Singa- 
pore is about 2,000 tons per month, 
making an annual total of 24,000 tons. 
Stocks of raw sago held are generally 
sufficient for one month’s production 
because sago deteriorates rapidly in the 
raw state and it is doubtful if a larger 
reserve stock could be built up. Of the 
7 factories in operation only 2 factories 
are producing pearl sago and their out- 
put is only about 180 tons per month. 


The industry employs 579 persons; 
of these 67 are administrative staff and 
425 are manual workers. 


Importing Countries of Sago Flour 
United Kingdom was the biggest pre- 
war buyer of sago flour but recently 
India has taken the lead because of her 
increased textile production. Sago 
processed in Singapore enjoys a pre- 
ferential duty rate in the United King- 
dom, but despite this, United Kingdom 
requirements dropped from 39,000 tons 
in 1940 to only 4,364 tons in 1950. 
Some improvement was shown in 1951 
when imports increased to 15,392 tons. 


The export of sago flour has deve- 
loped to such an extent that it is difficult 
to obtain sago flour in the average 
provision shop. The starch on sale is 
tapioca flour and is used mostly for 
household purposes. With enterprise a 
local manufacturer should be able to 
develop a local market for sago flour 
which is superior in starching quality 
compared to tapioca flour. The present 
method of marketing could be consi- 


INDONESIA & THAILAND REPORTS 


INDONESIA 


A plan to nationalize electric power cont- 
panies still in alien hands was recently an- 
nounced. 


The Indonesian Parliament has unanimously 
approved the nationalization of the Java Bank 
which is the Indonesian bank of issue. It was 
announced by the Finance Minister that the 
Government had no plans to nationalize other 
foreign banks. 


With effect on 4 February 1952 the value 
of the Rupiah has been changed as follows: 


US$ = Rp. 11.40 
British £ = i 31.72 
Straits $ = = 3.715 


The Indonesian Government has at the same 
time decided to abolish the system of foreign- 
exchange certificates. Additional export duties 
will be levied on rubber, copra, oil, tin, palm- 
oil, palm kernels, coffee and pepper. All other 
export goods are exempted from additional 
export duties. 


derably improved and attractive packing 
would stimulate sales considerably. 


Sago flour processed in Singapore 
is sold as Singapore No. 1 and Liver- 
pool Fair. Singapore No. 1 is the better 
quality. Other grades of flour on sale 
on the market are Sarawak No. 1 (which 
is not up to Singapore No. 1 quality), 
Sarawak Fair and Second Quality 
Sarawak. Lingga and Siak Flour is 
also available. 


There is only one quality of pearl 
on the market and that is Pearl Fair. 
This is not the best quality that could 
be processed but the demand at the 
present moment is for Pearl Fair. 


The Government announced an increase in the 
company tax to a maximum of 52% per cent on 
profits exceeding Rp.500,000. 


Orders have been placed for machinery for ten 
modern saw-nfills to be established in several 
parts of Indonesia. Five of the mills will be 
operated by the Forestry Department and the 
other five by private companies. 


A galvanization plant at Kemajoran Airfield, 
Djakarta, has been opened by the Garuda Indo- 
nesian Airways where 80 per cent of the smaller 
parts of aircraft engines will be galvanized with 
silver, zinc, brass and other plating materials. 


THAILAND 


The Ministry of Commerce has announced rice 
allotments to various countries for shipment 
until October 1952 as follows (in metric tons): 


295,000 
15,000 
30,000 


A Thai fishing company asked Japan to invest 
57 million yen (49 per cent of the total capital) 
in a joint Thai-Japanese firm to develop fishing 
grounds in Thailand. 


A colony of 500 houses for government officials 
will be built in the Tungmahaniek district, 
Bangkok. The plan provides for 200 houses to 
be built this year and 300 houses in 1953 
and a total outlay of 20 million baht. Govern- 
ment officials will be allowed to purchase both 
land and buildings oh the instalment plan over 
a period of 15 years. 

Thailand’s silk industry has been revived 
and boosted through the training of home 
weavers, use of imported fast dyes and creation 
of locally produced silk fabrics which are in 
great demand in foreign markets. 

Three trawlers were recently brought to 
Bangkok from the Philippines to be used by a 


Thai fishing firm for mechanized deep-sea 
Gshing. 


FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS 


— OLDEST ESTABLISHED & MOST MODERNIZED IN JAPAN — 


THE FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LID. 


PRODUCERS OF PIG IRON, SEMIFINISHED & 


Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


Head Office: 1-12 Edobashi, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Our most modernized and efficient Four Pig-Iron and Steel Plants 


MURORAN (Hokkaido), KAMAISHI (Iwate Pref.), HIROHATA (Hyogo Pref.), 
KAWASAKI (Kanagawa Pref.). 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and 


printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $90 or £5.10. - or US$15.50. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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SWIRE & MACLAINE, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 
HONG KONG. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHINA JAPAN 


27 Chung Shan Rd., El, TOKYO. Naka 7th Bldg., 315 
P. O. Box 317 10 3-Chome Marunouchi. 


SHANGHAI. KOBE. Crescent Building. 
72 Kyo-machi. 
OSAKA. P.O, Box 236, Higashiku 


| Represented in 
CANTON, TIENTSIN, HANKOW, 
and other China Ports, and in KOREA 


by 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 


PRODUCE 
AND. 
GENERAL MERCHANTS 
AGENTS 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 
MACLAINE, WATSON & CO., LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
14, Fenchurch Street, 8, Billiter Square, 
E. C. 3. E. C. 3. 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 
CABLES: HONTRANCO 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION SHIPYARD 
SHAN TSENG <2 NGAU CHI WAN 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 
TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS % OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE “ BANGKOK “ TOKYO | 
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Tue Oenenr's Own 


Livi AUR TRANSPORT 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hetel 


in the Colony! 
Phones: Kowloon 58758 Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowleen. 
Hongkong 31288 
Hong Kong 


Charter Flights 20057 


/n Manila 
through-connections 
to 

| Tokyo 
Hongkong 

Hawaii 

and the 

U.S.A. Westcoast 
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DODWELL © CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 


BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
Law. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


via JAPAN Importers and Exporters, 
m.v. “TANCRED” .... .... Loading Hongkong 5th June br and General Merchants, 
m.v. “TAISHAN” .... .... .... » 20th June and 
m.v. “GLENVILLE” .... .... 5th July ansport 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
t to South Ameri d West African Porte. 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MELBOURNE GENERAL AGENTS: 
via RABAUL The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
AGENTS: 


The Gien Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


se. “COLORADO” ..... » 30th June 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP Co., LTD. 


B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 CORP ORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK 


Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 


m/s “LAURA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... June 2 
m/s “LEISE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... June 17 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “GRETE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... June 7 
m/s “OLGA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... June 17 
m/s “JEPPERSEN MAERSK” .... .... June 29 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to:— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents 


Tels. 36066-9 


WORLD’S THINNEST 
SMARTEST 
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THE SWISS WATCH OF 
PRECISION SINCE 1870 


WATERPROOF 


Sele Agents SHRIRO (CHINA) LTD. 
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